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FOREWORD 



This publication is a revision of the 1962 guide prepared for 
school boards, administrators, supervisors, teachers, and others 
who are concerned with the educational needs of children with 
varying degrees of exceptionalities. It is designed to give infor- 
mation pertaining to the Special Education services of the State 
Department of Education and to provide guidelines for local 
school divisions in the organization of various types of programs 
for children with handicapping conditions. Also included arc: 

Laws relating to Special Education 

Teacher certification requirements 

Policies relating to the distribution of Special Education funds 

Procedures fo»’ the organization of programs and policies for 
working cooperatively with other agencies 

No attempt is made here to go into the technical aspects of the 
special programs for the different classifications of exceptional 
children; it is understood, however, that the scope of the work 
and its characteristics arc such as to require the services of a 
specially trained teacher. In addition, persons who are competent 
in other areas of specialization are involved. Among these are 
the physician, the therapist, the audiologist, the qualified school 
psychologist, the visiting teacher, the counselor, and the super- 
visor. 

This bulletin is presented with the hope that it nia> clarify 
the purposes of Special Education and develop a better under- 
standing of its educatijnel program so ihat all may work to- 
gether to assure a fid! and useful life for every exceptional child 
in terms of his capacity. 



WOODROW' W. WTLKERSON 
Superintendent of Public instruction 
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. , . Above All, Wc Believe in the exceptional child himself; 
in his capacity for development so frequently retarded by the 
limits of present knowledge; in his right 10 a full life too often 
denied him through lack of imagination and ingenuity on the 
part of his elders; in his passion for freedom and independence 
that can be his only when those who guide and teach him have 
learned the lessons of humility, and in whom there resides an 
effective confluence of the trained mind and the arm heart , . . 

- -From the Cn\d for K.t‘c< {ttional Children 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 



Exceptional children arc those children who deviate from the 
norm, physically, mentallj or emotionally, to the extent that 
they are unable to profit from instruction in the regular class- 
room. They require different instructional techniques or special 
services to meet their specific needs. 

The concept of iqmtl educational opportunity does not imply 
identical educational opportunity. Children's educational needs 
vary according to their individual differences. Those character- 
ized by accentuated deviations in physical, mental and emotional 
developments have unique patterns of learning; therefore, ap- 
propriate techniques and methods of instruction must be em- 
ployed to satisfy the educational requirements of exceptional 
children. 

Educational programs designed to encourage each individual 
to develop his potential provide preparation for citizenship, em- 
ployment and economic self-sutliciency. 
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PHILOSOPHIC BASIS FO 11 SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 



1. Spot ial Education programs are an integral component of 
the total education program, They support but do not com* 
pete with other school programs. 

2, School divisions should provide educational experiences for 
exceptional children and nut depend upon community and 
civic organizations for that which is rightfully the school's 
function. 

Plans for Special Education programs should be compatible 
with local and State educational goals for all childien. 

■h Experience has demonstrated the necessity of following the 
administrative procedures outlined in planning and organ- 
izing the program for any group of exceptional children. 

o. Objectives of Special Education programs should he clearly 
defined. These should encompass the whole educational lift 1 
of the child, whether functioning in the regular classroom 
or learning in a sequential Special Education program. 

6. Provision should be made for dlVctivc, periodic evaluation 
of Special Education programs, 

7. Pilot programs of an experimental nature should be com- 
patible with the total educational planning of the school 
division. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OV SPECIAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES IN VIRGINIA 

Special Education services for children with special 
1938 : needs were inaugurated in the State Department of Ed- 

ucation in Virginia at the beginning <>f the school year. 
An appropriation of $50,000 was made by the General Assembly 
for each year of the 1038-10 biennium to be used by the State 
Hoard of Education to help provide a state-wide program of 
special education for exceptional children. Personnel was em- 
ployed in the State Dcpaitment of Education to supervise a 
school program planned to meet the needs of children who were 
physically disabled, mentally retarded, or who had defective 
speech. At this time, Virginia was one of a few states having 
persons in their departments of education assigned to this par- 
ticular function. 

A strong movement was initiated throughout the nation 
1948 : by parents of mentally retarded children to have the 

public schools include in their programs classes for se- 
verely retarded ehilchv i. At the sanu time, volunteer organiza- 
tions interested in cerebral palsied children and those with other 
types of disabilities were urging more services for the physically 
handicapped. In Virginia, the State Departments of Health, 
Mental Hygiene and Hospitals, and Education worked in close 
cooperation with these groups in studying the needs of children. 

The General Assembly created a legislative commission 
1952 : to study the school needs of children with handicapping 

conditions. Members of the General Assembly gave sym- 
pathetic support to the commission's requests. A two-year study 
Wes made which included public hearings in all parts of the 
Commonwealth. A report was submitted to the Governor and the 
General Assembly late in 1953. 

ITior to the meeting of the General Assembly, a few 
1954 : localities wore assisted by the State Department of Ed- 

ucation in establishing classes for severely mentally re- 
tarded children. The Special Education Service of the Depart- 
ment provided a workshop for the in-service training of the 15 
teachers employed during the school session of 1953-51. At its 
1951 session the General Assembly passed legislation giving the 
State Hoard broad powers and specific 1 responsibilities for an 
expanded program of special education. 

As a result of recommendations made by the 1952 legis- 
1956 : lativc commission, the Governor requested the Virginia 

Advisory Legislative Tonneil to engage in further study 
and submit a report before the If 50 Assembly convened. On the 

1 
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basis at' this report. the members of il • ssembly < nacUd It ,-js- 
lation extending the services of Sp- i; Educat: .1 to includ' 
financial aid for: 



The employment o* occupational and physical therapists in 
special classe for the physically handicapped. 



Transportation of severely retarded and crippled children to 
special classes. ; 

rsycholopi' ,d (‘valuations of mentally retarded ehildn p initial- 
ly placed in special classes. 1 

The employment of attendants ir, special classes for the je- 
verely retarded and the physically handicapped. I 



In recognition of the new statutes enacted by the Hjj; 
1958: Assembly, the State Department of Education includ 

in its budget a request for funds to implement thr 
l he appropriation made for the next biennium was sulliciont 
initiate the new services on a modest scale. 



30 

?d 
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Increased appropriation by the 1POO (lencral Asscjvnly 
1966: made it possible for the State Department of Education 

to reimburse localities on the salaries of special educa- 
tion teachers at f»U'< of tin- State basic minimum salary s/nie. 
thereby placing them for the first time on the same reimburse- 
ment basis as provided for all teachers. Additionally. fund* Aver e 
allocated to assist localities in the employment of full-time uhool 
psychologists. j 



The l DOS session of the tleneral Assembly enacted for 
1968: thi • lirst time mandatory legislation nde tinp f a protip of 

handicapped chihlren. The State Float cl of Education 
was directed to prepare and plan 1 in operation a program of 
special education for hearing impaired children, ayes ^-*20. by 
September 1, l!»7n. Further, where Special Education >ruyra:ns 
weie not available Incall. * for hearing impaired children, the 
local school division and the Slate Department of Kdm ; lion were 
repaired to assist the parent on the tuition costs for « ttendauce 
at a private nonsectai ian school. 



Amendments Were made by the IP7U (ieneial Assembly 
1970: to allow the State Department of Education to assist 

localities with tuition and other per pupil cos's for the 
education of hearing impaired children in preschool ai d region- 
ally operated programs. The lb m ml Assembly furthci directed 
the Virginia Advisory Leyislative Committee to stud\ matters 
relating to the needs of all handicapped children and adults in 
the Conmi on wealth. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION V UNI)S 

Special Education funds 'ire distributed to localities on pro- 
grams approved prior to the superintendent’s request for reim- 
bursement. Reimbursement is made as indicated below : 

The cost of instruction for children in hospitals, State institu- 
tions, and for children and adults in sanatoria for the treatment 
of tuberculosis. 

Partial reimbursement on the salaries of teacher# of special 
classes fur the mentally retarded, trainable (I.Q. 30-50 55) and 
educable (I.Q. 50 55-75), the emotionally disturbed, the learning 
disabled, the physically handicapped, and the hearing impaired 
on the basis of the State Minimum Salary Scale for State-aid 
teaching positions (GOG State — 10C local), providing special 
classes arc established in accordance with guidelines as outlined 
in the Special Education publication, “Services for Exceptional 
Children — Guide for Program Improvement, 1 ' and teachers 
employed ai - properly endorsed or comply with State Foard 
regulations. 

Partial reimbursement on th? salaries of speech specialists on 
the basis of the State Minimum Salary Scale for State-aid teach- 
ing positions (G0 r State — IOC' local), providing speech pro- 
grams arc established in accordance with guidelines r.s outlined 
in the Special Education publication, “Services for Exceptional 
Children — A Guide for Program Improvement/* and speech spec- 
ialists employed arc properly endorsed or comply wilh State 
Board regulations. 

Partial i eimbursement on the salaries of school psinhnloffh i.< 
approved by the State Department of Education. 

Partial reimbursement on the cost of home instruction. 

Partial reimbursement on the salaries of therapists, occupa- 
tional or physical, employed in connection with special classes 
for children with crippling conditions. 

Partial reimbursement on tin salaries of attendants in special 
classes for the trainable mentally retarded or the physically 
handicapped. 

Partial reimbursement on the salaries of teacher ahUs .n spe- 
cial classes for preschool and primary age hearing impaired 
children. 

Partial reimbursement on the cost of psych oioyical t valuations 
for each chikl found eligible ami actually enrolled in a special 
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class for the mentally retarded. This applies only in those in- 
stances where such services are purchased from a private psy- 
chologist or evaluations made by a psychologist employed as a 
member of the school start’ for whom no State or Federal reim- 
bursement is received. Reimbursement will be made only in those 
instances where the psychologist is State licensed and or State 
Board approved. 

Partial reimbursement on the cost of tuition for eligible severe - 
ly handicapped students to attend approved nonsectnrian private 
schools for handicapped children. 

Partial reimbursement on the cost of tiuasportation of handi- 
capped children enrolled in and attending a special class operated 
by the public schools for trainable mentally retarded (I.Q. 30- 
50 55), the physically handicapped, and the preschool age hear- 
i ig impaired who are unable to use existing school transporta- 
tion facilities. 

LAWS PERTAINING TO SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CODE OF VIRGINIA 

22 9 1 Special Education for Otlur Hon Ucappai Ptrsons — 
The State Board of Education is authorized to pre- 
pare am 1 place in operation a program of special edu- 
cation designed to educate and train physically handicapped, 
emotionally disturbed and mentally retarded individuals without 
regard to whether they are of school age. In the development of 
such program, the State Board of Education shall assist and co- 
operate with local school boards iu the several school divisions. 
The State Board of Education is authorized to adopt such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to sm re adequate special 
school services for handicapped individuals. 

2 !? -9.1 ; i Proft ranis of Sjn rial H( location for Ilf at ivy Impair* 

al Child mt — The State Hoard of Education shall pre- 
pare a program of special educat on designed to edu- 
cate hearing impaired children of ages two to twenty who re- 
quire such a program to attain a scholastic achievement com- 
mensurate with their ability. 

22-9.1 :2 The State Board of Education shall adopt rules and 
regulations to implement the purposes of this act. 

22-9.1 :3 The State Board of Education, from funds provided 
by law, shall assist localities in employing and paying 
teachers for such special instruction presided under 

this act. 
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22-9.1 :4 In any county, city or town, if the town be a separate 
school district approved for operation, which does not 
provide special classes or special instruction for the 
education of hearing-impaired children as defined in § 22-9.1 :1, 
and such instruction is not available to such children in the 
State schools for the the deaf and the blind, and the parents 
of such children pay for their attendance at a private non- 
sectarian school approved by the State Board of Education, 
the school board of such county, city or town operating as a 
separate town school district, shall reimburse the parent or 
guardian of such child or children for each school year three- 
fourths of the instructional cost in an amount not to exceed one 
thousand dollars when enrolled in a special lion-residential school 
for hearing-impaired children and three-fourths of the instruc- 
tional cost in an amount not to exceed three thousand dollars 
when enrolled in a special residential school for hearing-impaired 
children. Of the total reimbursement, the local school board shall 
be reimbursed sixty percent from State funds as are appropriated 
for this purpose; provided, however, the local school board is not 
required to provide such aid if matching State finals are not 
available; provided further that in the event State funds are not 
available as defined above, local school boards shall reimburse 
the parents for tuition costs of such children in an amount equal 
to the actual cost of operation per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for the school year immediately preceding, and such school 
board shall be entitled to count such pupils in average daily at- 
tendance and receive reimbursement in the same manner as if 
the child were attending the public schools. 

Where a county, city or tow n, if the town be a separate school 
district approved for operation, einers imo an agreement with 
anotm r school district or any combination thereof to pay tuition 
cost lor the pm pose of providing an educational program for 
hearing-impaired children as defined in > 22-9,1:1. the State 
Board of Education is authorized to reimburse a local school 
board sixty percent of the tuition cost in an amount not to ex- 
ceed six hundred dollars per pupil. 

The State Board of EducaT a is further authoi i/.ed to reim- 
burse local school boards operating a preschool special education 
program for hearing-impaired rhiltlicn. ages two through five, 
sixty percent of tuition cost but not to exceed six hundred 
dollars per pupil from State funds as are appropriated for this 
purpose. 
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22-9.1 :5 Notwithstanding any provision of law limiting the 
power of counties, cities and towns to levy taxes and 
to appropriate funds for educational purposes, in ad- 
dition to the power granted such counties, cities and towns under 
other provisions of law to levy taxes and appropriate funds for 
educational purposes, the governing body of any county, city or 
town is hereby authorized and empowered to appropriate and ex- 
pend funds of the county, city or town in furtherance of the edu- 
cation of handicapped children as defined in § 22-9.1 :1 residing 
in such county, city or town and who attended private nonsectar- 
ian schools whether within or without the local school district and 
whether within or without the Commonwealth Locn ? school 
boards shsd! adopt rules and regulations governing the expendi- 
ture of such local funds. 

22-9.1 :G The provisions of $$ 22-9.1:1 through 22-9.1:4 of 
this act shall be effective on and after July 1, 1970. 
but this provision shall not be construed to restrict 
or prohibit the use of any other Federal, State, or local funds 
made available under any other Federal. St >te or local up, j opvia- 
tion or grant. 

22-9,2 Assist in (/ Local School I)iviniens hi I nstracihift the 

Handicapped — From funds provided by law, the State 
Hoard of Education may assist local school divisions 
to employ and pay teachers to instruct special ciasses for the 
handicapped, including the orthopedicallv handicapped, speech 
defective children, homebound children, children and adults con- 
fined to hospitals, and children who require other special instruc- 
tion whether by reason of mental retardation, cerebral palsy, 
physical deficiency or otherwise. 

22-9.2:1 Tranr/'ortatitht — Transportation of handicapped chil- 

dren attending special classes. — Any child enrolled in 
and attending a special class operated under the pro- 
vision o* §§ 22-9, 22*9.1 or 22-9,2 shall 1 entitled to transporta- 
tion to and from such school or class at pub ic expense. If, be- 
cause of physical incapacity or mental retardation, the child is 
unable to use existing school transportation facilities, or if such 
facilities arc not available, the school hoard n ay. in lieu the. "of, 
and in its discretion, allot funds to assist in paying the cost of 
other means of transportation. Such cost shall not exceed ar. 
amount approved by the State Hoard of Education with due re- 
gard to the cost of transporting pupils in the public schools. 
Forty per centum of such cost shall be paid by the school division 
in which such child resides and sixty per untnrn by the State 
subject to funds being available. 
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22-228 Ccmux of (leaf and blind persons — At the time of 
the quinquennial census provided for by 22-223 is 
taken, there shall also be taken, by the same agents, 
a separate census of the deaf and blind persons between the ages 
set out in s"ch section residing within the county or city, giving 
the sex, rye, and residence of each, and a copy thereof, sh nil be 
returned to the division superintendent. For this service the 
agents shall receive the same compensation as that allowed for 
listing other children in 22-224, and out of the same fund. The 
division superintendent shall consolidate the reports of the 
county and transmit the same to the superintendent of the 
schools for the deaf and blind. 

22-241 K.y pen (lit arts for intwi*, physicians, and physical 

directors — The governing bodies of the several coun- 
ties, cities and towns art authorized to make appro- 
priations out of the county, city, or town funds, as the case may 
be, to provide for the health exam inn' ion and physical education 
of school children, including special facilities for handicapped 
children, and the employment of school nurses, physicians and 
physical directors and also physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, and speech therapists, for special classes for handi- 
capped children and under medical supervision and such appro- 
priation shall be placed to the credit of the county or city school 
funds. Previous to employment, all such personnel and the medi- 
cal supervision therapists shall meet such standards as may Iv 
determined by the State Hoard of Education and the State Hoard 
of Health. 

22-248 Sifiht and hat r inn pupil to hr tinted — The Super- 

intendent of Public Instruction shall prepare or cause 
to bo prepared, upon the ad\ice »»»d approval of the 
State Hoard of Health, suitable test cards, blanks, record books, 
and other needed appliances, to bo used in testing the sight and 
hearing of the pupils in the public schools, and shall also obtain 
necessary instructions for the use thereof; and shall furnish the 
same free of expense to all the schools of the State, upon request 
of school board of any county, or city, accompanied with the 
statement from the clerk thereof, that the lx>ard had, by resolu- 
tion, adopted the use of such test cards, blanks, record books and 
other needed appliances, and had directed the use thereof in the 
schools under their charge. Within fifteen days after the In gin- 
ning of the tern:, or after receiving such material, the principal 
or teacher in all such schools shall test the sight and hearing of 
.til the pupils under their charge, and keep a record of such exam- 
inations in accordance with instruct ions furnished. Whenever 
a pupil is found to have any defect of vision or hearing, or disease 
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uf the eyes or ears, the principal or teacher shall forthwith notify 
the parent or yuardian, in writing, of such defect, with a brief 
statement thereof. Copies of the report shall be preserved for 
the use of the Superintendent of Public Instruction as he may 
require. 

22-275.13 Certification of names uf blind or deaf children to 
sn/n rintt ndeuts uf schools fur tin dtaf and Commis- 
sion for the Vis null ft Handicapped — The principal 
teacher of every public school in the counties and towns and the 
truant officers of the cities shall, within thirty days from the 
beyinniny of the school year, furnish the division superintendent 
and the county, city or town school board with the names of all 
children who are blind or partially blind or deaf between the 
ayes of six to seventeen years, inclusive, liviny within the bound- 
aries of his nr her school district who do not attend school. It 
shall be the duty of the school board to certify forthwith the 
names of all such deaf children to the respective superintendents 
of the State schools for the deaf, and of all such blind nr partially 
blind children to the Viryinia Commission for the Visually 
Handicapped and to the superintendents of the schools for the 
blind whose duty it shall he to investiyate all cases of nonenroll- 
ment of such blind children, and when no valid reason is found 
therefor, such child or children shall be required to attend school 
as provided in 22-275.5. 

22-275.5 Blind .tr dtnf childnn — Every blind or partially 
blind child and every deaf child between the ayes 
set forth in $ 22-275,1 shall attend some school for 
the blind, or some school for the deaf, or some class in the public 
schools wherein special methods are used and special equipment 
and instruction are provided for the blind or deaf for nine 
months, or duriny the scholastic year, unless it can be shown 
that the child is elsewhere receiving reyularly equivalent instruc- 
tion duriny the period in studies usually tauyht in the public 
schools to children of the same aye. provided that the superin- 
tendent or principal of any school for the blind, or the public 
schools or the schools for the deaf, or person or persons duly 
authorized by such superintendents nr principals, may excuse 
cases of necessary absence amony its enrolled pupils, and pro- 
vided. further, that the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to a child whose physical or mental condition is such as to render 
its instruction as above described inexpedient nr impracticable. 

Any blind nr partially blind nr deaf child who prior to his 
seventeenth birthday has been ivyularly enrolled in some school 
for the blind or some school for the deaf or some ’lass in the 
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public schools wherein special methods are used and special 
equipment and instruction are provided for the blind or deaf, 
shall be required to continue attendance thereat until he reaches 
his twentieth birthday or until he has completed all courses offer- 
ed by such school from which such child can benefit, unless it 
can be shown that such child is elsewhere receiving regularly 
equivalent instruction during the period in studies usually taught 
in the public schools. 

22-55.1 Expenditure of funds in certain schools. Xot with- 
standing any other provision of law, the school board 
of any county, city or town may, in its discretion and 
wPiin available funds appropriated by the governing body of 
such county, city or town, expend funds for the education of 
children between the ages of six and twenty years residing in 
such county, city or twon, in private nonsectarian schools; such 
expenditures shall be limited to special education classes and 
when such classes arc not available in the public schools in the 
county, city or town in which the participating child is a resi- 
dent. Such school boards arc authorized to adopt rules and regu- 
lations governing expenditures authorized by this section. Funds 
made available under this section may supplement State funds, 
but in combination such funds may not exceed the tuition 
charged in the case of any child. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION CODES 

7810 Special Education — Educabk- Mentally Retarded — Pri- 
mary IQ 50 -55-75 

Approximate Ages 7-0 Approximate Mental Ages ;Df»- 0 
Readiness Program 

7815 Special Education — Educabk* Mentally Retarded -- In- 
tel mediate IQ 50 55-75 

Approximate Ages 10-12 Approximate Mental Ages 5-9 
beginning basic skills 

7820 Special Education — Educabk Mentally Retarded — Jun- 
ior High IQ 50 55-75 

Approximate Ages 13-15 Approximate Mental Ages (i*12 
Pre- vocational training- 

7825 Special Education — Educabk Mentally Retarded — Sen- 
ior High IQ 50 55-75 

Approximate Ages 1C-1S Approximate Mental Ages 8-13 
Vocational program with work skills i ' curriculum 
7830 Special Education — Trainable Mentally Retarded — Be- 
ginning IQ 30-50 55 

Approximate Ages 5*8 Approximate Mental Ages 2-1 
9 
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7835 Special Education — Trainable Mentally Retarded — In- 
termediate IQ 30-50 55 

Approximate Ayes 0-13 Approximate Mental Ayes 3-6 1 j 
7810 Special Education — Trainable Mentally Retarded — Ad- 
vanced IQ 30-50 55 

Approximate Ayes M-18 Approximate Mental Ayes *! 1 j-0 
7815 Special Education — lleariny Impaired 



!)< (p t c at’ lass 
SI in hf 

10 db. to 20 db. (ASA) 

31 db. to 3 1 db. (ISO) 
Mild 

20 db. to 35 db. (ASA) 

31 db. to 10 ilb. (ISO) 
Madt ruh 

35 db. to OO db. (ASA) 
id dll. to 71 db. (ISO) 

Ni ( t t ( 

r»0 db. to 80 db. (ASA) 

71 db, to *11 d>». ( ISO) 

f'J.i'tn wt 

80 db. to 1 10 db. (ASA) 
!U db. (ISO) 



hJdrrafiattul X< ids 

Speech rcadiny not indicated; 
y one rally will not need speech 
therapy or auditory traininy. 



May need auditory discrimi- 
nation: speech conservation 

and therapy may be necessary. 



Will need speeial help with 
lanyuaye; may need special 
help from resource teacher; 
may need special class place- 
ment. 

Mac nianayc in ivyular class 
wit y resource teacher for aca- 
demic tutoriny and speech and 
hmyunye; usually needs spe- 
cial class on elementary level. 

Special techniques required 
and lanjmayc thrmiyh visual, 
auditory and tactile stimuli: 
special class indicated for 
most children. 



785(1 Special Education — Partially Siyhted 

A partiahy sighted child is one who has 20 70 vision or 
less in the htffit tiff ttfht last vfuncti o#/, up to but put 
iududiny the definition for byal blindness. In some in- 
stances an eye doctor may r» coniine id for services a child 
who has better visual acaitv than 20 70, 
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7855 Special education — Legally Blind 

A legally blind child is one who has 20 200 vision or less 
in ihf better eye with best correction. 

7860 Special Education — Emotionally Maladjusted 

Emotionally handicapped children are children who dem- 
onstrate one or move of the following characteristics to a 
marked extent and over a period of time: 

1. An inability to learn which cannot be explained by 
intellectual, sensory or health factors. 

2. An inability to build or maintain satisfactory inter- 
personal relationships with peers and teachers. 

3. Inappropriate types of behavior or fe:ling under 
normal conditions. 

4. A general, pervasive mood of unhappiness or depres- 
sion. 

5. A tendency to develop physical symptoms, pains, or 
fears associated with personal or school problems. 

7865 Special Education — Learning Disabled 

Children with special learning disabilities exhibit a dis- 
order in one or more of the basic psychological processes 
involved in understanding or in using spoken or written 
languages. These may be manifested in disorders of listen- 
ing, thinking, talking, reading, writing, spelling, or arith- 
metic. They include conditions which have been referred 
to as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain 
dysfunction, dyslexia, devol pmental aphasia, etc. They do 
iiaf include learning problems which are due primarily to 
visual, hearing or motor handicaps, to mental retardation, 
emotional disturbance or to environmental disadvantage. 

7870 Special Education — Physically Handicapped 

Children with physically handicapping conditions are usu- 
ally capable of profiting from the general education pro- 
gram of the public schools, but some crippled children 
require special equipment: some need special materials 
and instructional techniques. Many children with crip- 
pling conditions require physical ami occupational therap> 
as well as unique transportation facilities. 

7875 Special Education — Speech Handicapped 

Speech is defective when it deviates so far from the speech 
of other people in the group that it calls attention to it- 
self, interferes with communication or cnises its possess- 
or to bo maladjusted to his environment. 

11 
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SPECIFIC ENDORSEMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TFACHERS 



Section 22-204 of the Code of Virginia specifies in part that: 

No teacher shall b( re</ul(nlp < mploprd or paid from the public 

funds unless* such teacher holds a certificate in full force in 

accordance with tin' rubs of ccrtificatio,, laid down bp the 

State Board of Education. 

A certificate in full force is denned as any certificate or license 
issued by the State Board under its rules and regulations. 
Teachers seeking specific endorsement for Special Education 
must meet the General Requirements and the Professional Edu- 
cational Requirements for all teache rs as set forth on pages 2, 3, 
and 4 in the State Board of Education bulletin, Certification 
Regulation ft for Teachers*, elective July, 1968. 

In compliance with the authority and responsibility as desig- 
nated by the Virginia Statutes, the State Board prescribes spe- 
cific endorsement requirements for Teachers of Special Education 
as indicated below. 

An applicant for endorsement to teach special classes of ex- 
ceptional children must qualify for the Collegiate Professional 
Certificate. 

Requirements for endorsement in the various areas of excep- 
tionality are as follows: 

CRIPPLING CONDITIONS 27 semester hours 

(it it' rat 6 semester hours 

Survey nf Special Education 

Pupil Evaluation (including Tests and Measurements) 

Spfdfic 15 semester hours 

Characteristics of Chile. with Crippling Conditions 
Procedures for Teaching Children with Crippling Conditions 
Medical Aspects of ("rippling and Special Health Conditions 
Student Teaching with Children with ("rippling Conditions 
(6 semester hours > 

Belated 6 semester hours 

Adapted Physical Education 
Arts and Crafts 

Characteristic of the Mentally Retarded 
Emotional Disorders of Children 
Mental Hygiene 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Rehabilitation Techniques 




EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
General 



30 semester hours 
6 semester hours 



Survey of Spec iiil Education 

Pupil Evaluation (including Tests and Measurements) 



Emotional Disorders of Children 
Child and Adolescent Psychology 
Remedial Techniques in Language Arts 
Procedures for Teaching the Emotionally Distrubcd 
Student Teaching: 

3 semester hours of supervised practicum in an educa- 
tional setting and 3 semester hours of full-time internship 
in an interdisciplinary setting (6 semester hours) 

Related 6 semester hours 

Arts and Crafts 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Mental Hygiene 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Rehabilitation Techniques 
Remedial Arithmetic 

HEARING DISORDERS 33 semester hours 

General 9 semester hours 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Audiology-Mi asurement of Hearing 

Anatomy ami Physiology of Auditory and Vocal Mechanisms 
Specific 18 semester hours 

Anal Rehabilitation — Speech and Language Development 
for the Deaf 

Aural Rehabilitation — Lipreading and Auditory Training 
Psychological and Emotional Problems Related to Deafness 
Procedures for Teaching the Deaf 

Student Teaching with Deaf and Hard of Hearing (G se- 
mester hours) 

Ruatf.l G semester hours 

Phonetics 
Linguistics 

Audiology — Clinical Audiology 
Research in Deafness, Speech and Heaving 
Survey of Special Education 



Specific 



18 semester hours 
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MENTALLY RETARDED 2 7 semester hours 

General 6 semester hours 

Survey of Special Education 

Pupil Evaluation (including Tests and Measurements) 
Specific 15 semester hours 

Characteristics of Mentally Retarded 
Language Arts for the Mentally Retarded 
Curriculum and Methods for Teaching the Mentally Retard- 
ed with attention to teaching in the groups listed below: 

1. Primary a ire group (educablc) 

‘2. Intermediate age group (educnble) 

3. Secondary a ire group (educablc) 

4. Severely retarded (trainable) 

Student Teaching with Mentally Retarded Children (6 se- 
mester hours) 

Related 6 semester hours 

Arts and Crafts 
Mental Hygiene 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Rehabilitation Techniques 

SPEECH I)ISORI)E)KS 33 semester hours 

Basic Areas 24 semester hours 

Speech Pathology — (Introduction and 
one additional course in pathology) 

Anatomy and Physiology of Ear and 
Vocal Mechanism 
Phonetics 

Audiology (Measurement & nterpreta- 
tion) 

Clinical Procedures in Diagnosis and 
Correction (three of the follow- 
ing) : Articulation, Stuttering. 

Cleft Palate, Cerebral Palsy, Lan- 
guage Disorders 
Rdatid A reus 

Survey of Special Education 
Hearing Rehabilitation 
Organic Speech Disorders 
Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Speech for the Mentally Retarded 
Pupil Evaluation (including Tests & Measurements) 

14 
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6 semester hours 

3 semester hours 
3 semester hours 

3 semester hours 

9 senii .4 r hours 
G semester hours 



Student Teaching (in educational setting) *1 semester hears 
Clinical Piacticmn 

Supervised clinical practicum and observation of 225 clock 
hours with speech ar.d heaving handicapped children. These 
hours can include the supervised student teaching of chil- 
dren with speech and hearing disorders along with the 
cli nical practicum; a minimum of 25 clock hours wiih hear- 
ing impaired children in an educational sett' ng or training 
clinic. 

LEARNING DISABILITIES 

An applicant for an endorsement to teach children with 
learning disabilities shall meet the following requirements : 

1. Qualify for a Collegiate Professional C ertificate including 
the student teaching requirements and complete one or 
more courses in each of the following: 

Human Growth and Development 

Teaching of Reading 

Teaching of Elementary Mathematics 

Pupil Evaluation (including Tests and Measuri mentsl 

2. Complete the Specific End.. cement Requirements as fol- 
lows : 

Ce anal 0 semester hours 

Survey of Exceptional Children 
Psychocducational Diagnosis 

Principles of Learning stub as. behavioral Psychology, be- 
havior Modification, Reinforcement Theory, Advanced 
Educational Psychology, etc. 

Sptcific 12 semester hours 

Characteristics of Children with Learning Disabilities 
Teaching Children with Learning Disabilities 
S lperviscd Practicum and Student Teaching of Children 
with Learning Disabilities f> semester hours 

/*♦ lnt( (f i» semester hours 

Remedial Reading 
Remedial Arithmetic 
Language Disorders 
Abnormal Psychology 

Other — Characteristics of children related to other aivas of 
exceptionality. 
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{ i ( in nil 



0 suit ester hours 



Survey of Speeial Education 

Pupil Evaluation (includinf! Tests & Measurements! 
y<incific 18 semester hours 

Anatomy. Physiology, and diseases ol’ the Eye 
Xatui’o and Needs ol‘ Visually-Impaired Children 
Peadiuy and Writing of Iiiaide 
Procedures for Touch iny Visually-Impaired Cl iidren 

Student Teaching with Visually-Impaired Ch tdren (6 se- 
mester hours) 

L'(!(if((i (5 so nester hours 

Mental Hyyiciie 

Orientation, M hili\v and Travel of the Visua'ly Impaired 
J 'svchaloyy of Exceptional Childn n 
Kehahilitati< *n Teehniipios 

VISITJXC TEACHER 

lol.l the Colli yiate Professional Certificate. 

\ minimum of IS semester hours of graduate study is roriuhvd 
’ll at li in' font of the following designated areas: 

1 V/cholnyy 
Mental Health 
i 'hild Welfare 
1 'ase Work 

I hohli. ms of the Vi<itiny T» ■arher 
( * uidaTa-e 

A miniimim of three war.* of smtessl'ul rlussn mu tenchiny 
experience, or a (oml)ination of three years of sat assful elass- 
ro ini tcachinyand sun t ssf ut experience ill sorial work. 

Personal qualities needed ill order to command respect ,iiid 
eM-rcise li adel shi p. 

These mptireiiients Ijurii]'* ■ iln tive for hryinniny visitiny 
Rachel's Septemht V. HM>I. Tht \ alt imt retroactive to t Imse who 
tpialilied nmler reeolations prior to that date. 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Effective fov School Psychologists Serving Virginia Schools 
After September h 1967 

L Hold a Master's derive in Psychology with not less than 
thirty semester hours of graduate credit distributed anionjr 
all of the following areas: 

Psychological Foundations, lo include such courses as: 
Developmental, Educational. Abnormal 
Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Educational Foundations * to include such courses as: 
History. Philosophy 

Curriculum: Elementary. Secondary, Special Education 

Psychological Methods and Toehnup 1 s. to include such 
v< /scs as : 

Statistics 

Principles of Educational and Psychological Measurement 
Psychological Assessment 
('mm sol in \r 

Internship as proscribed by the college nr university award- 
ing the decree 

H. (Qualities of character and personality which merit the con- 
fidence and respect of students, parents, and professional 
educators and psychologists. 

These 'pialilh a. .mis must be met to be eligible for State reim- 
bursement. Those who have served successfullv for one year as a 
school psychologist will be considered to have met the internship 
rcipiircmenl. 



Tun vuirs -ijm < --fnl i vpiiit ik c as hi-r. mj|u 1 \ I -nr. - ^ V. ■ m » 1 uilmini-- 
tratnr nr -chnnl p-y, hnluyM 'till nice t rnjniri im r-t< (, f tM* rma. 
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PROCEDURES FOR ESTABLISHING AND DEVELOPING 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Special Education in the public school? of Virginia includes 
educational programs for the physically, mentally, emotionally, 
and muPipiy handicapped. 

All Special Education programs should be predicated upon a 
philosoph : eally sound basis, compatible with local and State edu- 
cational goais for all children. The objectives of Special Educa- 
tion should be clearly defined. Provision should be made for ef- 
fective. periodic evaluation of programs established to accom- 
plish these objectives. 

Procedure * for evaluating Special Education programs should 
be developed as programs are initiated. These should include: 
evaluation of the Special Education program related to the goals 
of the total educational program; evaluation of specific Special 
Education programs related to specific goals for each program; 
evaluation of individual classes related to the goals for each 
class; and evaluation of students related lo teacher learner 
goals for each student. 

Regional planning for special educational programs is en- 
couraged in those instances where the handicapped population 
does not warrant local programs. The area to be served may be 
limited by topological ard geographical considerations. 

The development of an effective program for Special Educa- 
tion requires clear articulation and communication am. mg all 
school personnel. Leadership responsibilities should be clearly 
defined. 

The initiation of local Special Education programs depends 
upon : 

Number <d children identified with specific educational needs 
which cannot be adequately met within the regular class- 
room 

Physical facilities available 
Competent personnel available 
appropriate resources available 1 
. Idw iri ist m fit * Pi o rv doe# 

Appropriate procedures in establishing a Special Education 
piogram for handicapped children are: 

(I) Appoint a Local Advisory (’onmiittcc for Handicapped 
Children to advise .he School Board. The members nf this Ad- 
visory ('nmmittec. appointed by the School Board, should rep- 
resent the school division geographically and include professional 
people in addition to representatives nt parent organizations. 



If regional proyramminy is involved. the Advisory Hoard should 
represent the yeoyraphical reyion. 

(2) Survey local novels to determine the estimated number of 
children requiring special services and or spec'al class place- 
ment. ( ousideration must be yiven to the aye ranye and yeo- 
yraphie location of these children te insure the effectiveness of 
both immediate and lony-ranye prnyram planniny. 

(3) Provide in-service and community education ieadiny to 
accc])tance and muierstandiny of the proyram by parents and 
school personnel. 

(4) Select a person on the local school division stall with the 
competency to supervise or coordinate the proyivm. This person 
should have a. backymuud of traininy and experience which 
qualifies him t:> understand the nature and needs of handicapped 
child! cr\ Ih should have the support of the a ’niinist native and 
supervisory stall* and should be deleyated the authority to im- 
plenient the policies and proeeduies for a comprehensive sequen 
tial proyr: m. 

(5) ‘ point an Admissions Committee composed of persons 
professionally qualified to assist hi identifyiny handicapped 
children. These miyht include such persons as the coordinator 
or supervisor of Special Education, a visitiny teacher, an ele- 
mentary supervisor, a principal, the school nurse or doctor and 
the school ps.v/holoyist. Such persons are appointed by the super- 
intendent. They should be capable of evaluating medical informa- 
tion. psychological and ps\ chiatrie »epnrts. and social casework 
findinys. 

(6) Detenrine the eliyibility of the children. The essential 
basis of this determination by the Admissions Committee is 
sufficient evidence that the child is in need of special class and or 
special services. Evidence should be provide I by reports relevant 
to the handicappiny condition which will include the appropriate 
reports from the follow iny: 

(a) Individual psychological evaluation, ineludiny both verbal 
and non-verbal tests adminisie vd by a licensed psycholoyist 
and or a school psycholoyist approved by the State Hoard 
of Education. 

I ij) f’syehiati ic evaluation 

(c) Educational evaluation which includes aehhvement tests, 
cumulative records, teachers' observations. and any other 
pertinent information roiirerniny the educational needs of 
the child 

fd> A yineral physical and medical examination which includes 
both visual and Imariny acuity in addition to an asse<snunt 
of the ellcct of childhood disc ases and illnesses 

ERIC 
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(c) Speech evaluation by a speech clinician 
(f) Social casework study includiuK information from parents 
relati\o to the developmental history of the child and the 
nature of his social environment. 

(7) Decide placement of the child in the a? propriate Special 
Education program. This decision rests with the coordinator or 
supervisor of Special Education after review of the recommenda- 
tions of the Admissions Committee. 



(8) Periodically re-evaluate the child's eligibility for Special 
Education classes and or services. This should include re-evalua- 
tion by the appropriate specialists and reports and recommenda- 
tions by the teacher concerning progress and continuation in the 
program. 

. W# ('ItfSSf'OOtHS 

Programs should be housed in regular elementary or secondarv 
schools. Desired results cannot be expecte l unless handicapped 
children have adequate and attractive facilities. 

Where special classrooms are necessary, these should meet 
the standards of regular classrooms with modifications appro- 
priate fot the partk dar handicapping condition. 



SjK viol (’lass Si :t 
Ks< ( lit 'fatal it if 

Physic; !ly Handicapped 
Educalle Mentally Retarded 
Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Emotionally i >isturbed 
Learning Disabilities 
lleannp Impaired 



Moyittn* at i'htsx Siz( 

1-fi (severely handicapped) 
Hi 

PJ (with aide) 

K 

X 

7 (mininnini of \) 



. I jjjit afirif t< >// out! /asD iu tinuttl Matt rials 

The nalurc of the program for handicapped children is such 
that it requires varied approaches t r> learning. An appropriate 
curricuhiri emphasizes learning through special educational tech- 
niques and iisiny special books and materials. This implies that 
these ediu ational materials may l.v different from those n sod in 
regular classrooms. Rending malerials may be specifically de- 
signed for use with < bildivn who are mentally retarded, cm - 
tionally d sturbed. learning disabled, or hearing impaired. Edu- 
cational panics are u.-ed for teachinir, le; i ni ;y, and meaningful 
reereatio \ 



/a itffth of tin St hfxil D<nt 

The sc' on I day for bandieappi d children should approximate 
the reymh r .school day with modifications tn allow for inrlividual 
difle>ci;rrs. 
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PHYSICALLY HANDIC APPED 

Children classified as physically handicapped have disabilities 
that prevent them from functioning as normal children. These 
disabilities may be congenital or may be caused by accident or 
disease. Included in this classification arc individuals with or- 
ganic, muscular, and neurological conditions affecting motor ac- 
tivities. The degree of involvement ranges from minimal effects 
to severe crippling which forces the child to remain at home. 
Sonic children are handicapped by only one disability, while 
others arc multiply handicapped. 

The disabling conditions of the physically handicapped are 
classified in two principal categories: One is identified as the 
orthopcdieallv handicapped, such as those crippled by cerebral 
palsy, poliomyelitis, muscular dystrophy; the other classification 
includes those with lowered vitality or restricted physical ac- 
tivity caused by health impairment such as rheumatic fever, 
congenita] heart defects, cancer, diabetes meJlitus, asthma. 

Most children with physical handicapping conditions are capa- 
ble of profiting from the regular education program of the public 
schools. Some crippled children’s needs can be ru t by making 
minimal school adjustments. Other crippled children require 
special equipment, special materials and or special instructional 
techniques. Particularly in early childhood, these children may 
require speech, physical and occupational therapy to develop the 
use of their bod\ and to increase their independence. When pos- 
sible, they should be encouraged to participate in regular school 
programs. These children may also require apprnpiinto trans- 
portation facilities. T.i provide education for the physically 
handicapped children, flexible instructional programs and flexi- 
ble administrative procedures are essential. Some of the multiply 
handicapped may require the services of specialized personnel 
and aides to insure growth in self-care, mental health, and in- 
tellectual achievement. As soon as possible, these children should 
be placed in regular classrooms where physical facilities can be 
adapted in the school building to meet their needs and to pro- 
mote their participation in the school community. 

MFNTA1.LY retarded 

Special Education services are provided for the mentally 
handicapped under two classifications: tihiaihlt and hnivnhU. 
Identification is determined through evaluation and diaguosi: by 
certified and or licensed psychologists, along with ether inf >i*nia- 
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tion relating to health, environment, .school experience, social 
and developmental history. The terms “edueabls” and “train- 
able” are used to describe the various degrees of retardation, 
usually according to the following Terman Scale; (a) educable — 
50 55 to 75 l.Q. ; (b) trainable— 30 to 50/55 I.Q. 

EDUCABLE MEN TALLY HANDICAPPED 

Children in this classification have approximately one-halt to 
three-fourths of the intellectual capacity of “average” children. 
They can profit from educational experiences in keeping with 
their capacities for learning, their social adjustment, and their 
aptitudes and interests. Incidence figures may vary from com- 
munity to community, but a school division can generally expect 
to find approximately 2.5L educable retarded children in its 
school population, 

The ultimate objective of this program is to educate mentally 
handicapped children so that they may become s?lf-supporting 
members of the community, prepared to participate in commun- 
ity affairs and to perform their citizenship responsibilities. If 
allowed to remain in the academic environment of a regular 
classroom, these children are often subjected to frustrations with 
the result that they frequently develop detrimental behavior 
patterns and have no opportunity f.r practice! educational 
growth commensurate with their potentials. 

When placed in special classes where curriculum experiences 
are provided to develop their potential most of them become 
socially acceptable, attain adequate personal adjustment, gain 
academic skills needed in everyday living, and develop useful 
vocational skills. 

Luny-ra aye Plnnuiny 

The philosophy r f equal educational opportunities for all re- 
quires that provision be made for a continuing and sequential 
school program of not less than 12 years for educable retarded 
children. (See Path ms fur Curriculum Pltwuiuy for KducnbU 
Mentally Retarded Chiltlrtn) Some children will require more 
than 12 years to complete the prescribed Special Education pro- 
gram. The full program should include the following types of 
classes or groupings: 

(1) PrcschooL These programs include children aged four 
through six years. 

(2) Primary or p/r-rrr tuU wic class s. These classes include 
children aged seven through nine years. The child r* n are in the 



readiness stage for learning. Academic skills are just beginning 
to emerge. 

(3) Intermediate classes. These groups include children rang- 
ing in age from 10 through 12 ycais. Although emphasis is not 
placed on pure academic learning, it is necessary that they ac- 
quire fundamental working knowledge of the basic tool subjects, 
reading, writing, and practical arithmetic. Each child will de- 
velop these skills according to his intellectual capacity. Teaching 
units of experience emphasize problems of everyday living and 
include basic skills as well as social studies, science, music, art, 
and physical education applicable to the child’s needs. 

(4) Junior Hiejh. Children in this group range in age from 
13 through 15 years. Their curriculum experiences should broad- 
en their knowledge of everyday living, their citizenship responsi- 
bilities, and introduce them to the world of work. 

(5) Senior Hiejh. Youth of high school age, 1G years of age 
plus, combine training in citizenship and skills for living in 
applying their knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic to 
job training and job experience. During the; latter part of their 
high school experience, these youth attend school on n part-time 
basis while they experience on-the-job training under the com- 
bined supervision of the teacher and the employer. Classroom 
activities complement the job training pregram. A referral to 
Vocational Rehabilitation may be indicated for those mentally 
retarded youth who need further training for employment. (See 
Goblelint s for Establish in ej School-Work Stjtbj Proa rams for 
E tin cable Mtnlalljf He tarda! Yonth\ 

When high school age youth satisfy the requirements of a 
prescribed Special Education program, they should be allowed 
to participate in graduation exercises and activities and be 
awarded an appropriate diploma. (Se e Se ^ewdarif ('orricnlnw 
(biietc) 

T n addition to the intrinsic values for the youth concerned, the 
diploma gives emphasis to the student's desire to remain in 
school to the completion of the proscribed course. It also indicates 
to the prospective employer that the student who has been 
awarded the diploma has certain characteristics which merit 
eons 'deration as a potential employee, The employer should be 
encouraged to make inquiries relative tn tl. » occupational poten- 
tial of any prospective employee. 

Advancement from one group to the next is related to eh»ono. 
logical age and achievement according to mental age. 

(Set' (5) Senior Hiejh) 

Supplement the job training program of the child. 




Suggested Procedure for Referral *>f Children Sun fleeted of Be- 
ing Mentally Retarded for Possible Special Class Placement 

A child, who after careful evaluation by the classroom teacher 
seems to be functioning at a mentally retarded level, is referred 
by the principal to the Supervisor of Special Education for a 
ease study. Prior to the referral by the principal, the following 
data should be compiled to substantiate the referral. 

(1) Written recommendation of the teacher 

(2) Anecdotal history of the child 

(3) Achievement and Group Intelligence Test Records 

(4) Report of the Visiting Teacher or Guidance Counselor 

(5) Any other information from any source which would as- 
sist the Admissions Committee in assessing the child for special 
class placement. 

Upon receipt of the referral, the Supervisor of Special Edu- 
cation, as Chairman of the Admissions Committee, authorize.* 
the acquisition of any additional information consider! 1 neces- 
sary to properly evaluate the child’s difficulty and to determine 
a ppropriate pi; conic nt . 

Additional information would always include a complete med- 
ical examination with tclebinocular and uiidiometric evaluations 
and an individual psychological evaluation administered by a 
licensed and or State Hoard approved psychologist. Tests should 
include : 

W1SC or Stanford Riiirt IQ 
Bender Gestalt 
Draw A Person or equivalent 
WKATjPMA or equivalent. 

A I so, other examinations which would contribute* knowledge 
of the child’s intellectual, emotional or physical functioning 
should be included. 

The Chairman of the Admissions Committee, after compiling 
ail of the data nu-ntione I above, would schedule a meeting of the 
Admissions Committer (See PROCEDURES FOR ESTABLISH- 
ING AND DEVELOPING SPECIAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS), and other professionals in order to reach a decision 
relative to tin- desirability of the placement and also to determine 
the time of iho placement. 

If, after a thorough >tudv of all pertinent data, it is deemed 
advisable to plaie a child in a •special class, the refi :*ring princi- 
pal and or the Admissions Committer Chairman would schedule 
a Hireling with the parents nr guardian of the child and interpret 
the case findings anu the edm ational plan to them. In no case 




should a child be placed without the full consent of the parents 
nor should a child remain in such placement more than three 
years without a re-evaluation. 

Adequate Class) ooms 

Classrooms should be housed in regular elementary or second- 
ary schools. Desired results cannot be expected unless these 
children, already handicapped, have the advantage of acceptable 
and attractive classroom environment and adequate facilities. 

Special classrooms should meet the regular standards of a 
good classroom and in addition such special requirements as: 
Sufficient floor space for movable desks and tables and for 
audio-visual and manual experience equipment necessary to 
teach retarded children. 

An activity space adjoining the classroom would be desir- 
able, with provisions for homcmaking ar.d shop activities. 
Ample storage space and sink facilities. 

Adequate bulletin and chalkboard space. 

Bins or sn all cabinets for storing individual projects. 

Class Size and G von ping 

In classes approved for State reimbursement, the maximum 
enrollment should not exceed 16 children. A comprehensive pro- 
gram for retarded children should include 12 or more years of 
school experience organized in four age groupings: primary, 
intermediate, junior high, and senior high. Advancemc it from 
one group to ti e next is related to chronological age and achieve- 
ment according to abihtv. 

Appropriate Equipment and Instructional Materials 

The nature of mentally retarded children is such that they re- 
quire a diOarei dinted program for learning. An appropriate cur- 
riculum emphasizes learning through special teaching techniques 
; nd the use of special books and materials. This implies that 
these educational materials art* different from those used in 
regular classrooms. Heading materials are specifically designed 
for use with the retarded. Educational games are used for teach- 
ing and learning and also for recreation. Much of tin* learning 
of retarded children comes through manual and conn cue exper- 
iences. Practical and industrial a» ts, including hoiucmakinp, shop 
work, and a variety of handwork constitutes a largr part of the 
education of the retarded. These activities are the vehicles which 
provide for the practice of the basic sKdN which the child has 
mastered. Participation in such activities motivates in the re- 
tarded child the desire to learn to read, to write plainly, to use 
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numbers accurately* and to speak clearly. In addition, these 
manipulative experiences provide satisfaction in achievement 
and produce skills and habits which later may be used in a voca- 
tion and in daily life activities. 

(gratified Teachers . 

In addition to professional training in the field of Special Edu- 
cation (seo certification requirements) , th^ successful teacher 
of mentally handicapped children should possess certain personal 
characteristics. Good physical and mental health are essential; 
the ability to see the child in proper perspective is mo t import- 
ant. Teachers should be objective and impersonal ii their re- 
actions, and they should have the ability to impress tie children 
wi:h their persona! interest in their welfare. They should be 
creative, energetic, resourceful, and possess initiative 

TKAINAHLE MENTALLY HANDKAPPE! ) 

The prevalence of severely retarded children ap| »ars to be 
approximately ihree in each i.OOO population. Thei potential 
ami intellectual abilities are below those of the educab e t but they 
may be expected to benefit from training in a irroira situation. 
Tie basic objectives of an educational program for j these non- 
academic children emphasize training for self-care and social ad- 



justment for livinjr in a protective environment, and 
irjr experiences in a sheltered workshop. 

( ' thsith ratio . * 



or satisfy- 



1 children : 



Placement in classes for trainable mentally retanle 
see requirements for placement under Sttfjf/t >7< <1 Vt <\c< ih*t i for 
lit f( rrot nf ChiUfn't Sosfuettd o/ fh i. *\ Mtutalhi <t fnt 

PttssUdi Sot cwt /'fur < t 'Caf. j 



Admission to the program may be contingent upon the neqni- 
sition Of self-caiv skills (toilet training) • 

It the proj. rain is to l»e successful, tin* adrninist rati *e head of 
the school must show a willingness to consider the pooup an 
inbq/ral part of the school, lie must acpiab.t his eitire stall 
with the purposes and objectives of the program i mi solicit 
their acceptance and cooperation. It is the responsibi ity of the 
school principal to -ee that the special class teachers aie supplied 
with necessary materials and equipment, lie also his the re- 
sponsibility for fostering the dev 'Hof •incut of mutual n lderstand- 
i r i p > between the school, the parent oreani/alioiis. am eomnum- 
i tv agencies in thi- undci taking which should be a i mperative 
endeavor. 




The children should be grouped according to chronological age 
in primary, intermediate and advanced classes. The enrollment 
should not exceed 12. An attendant is required when the enroll- 
ment exceeds 1C children, Proper grouping should be: primary 
level, 7 through 9 years: intermeJiate level. 10 through 13 years; 
advanced level. H years plus. 

(las# mu ms 

Classrooms tor this group should be located, it possible, in 
the regular elementary or primary school, preferably on the 
ground door. The presence of handicapped children, an oppor- 
tunity for getting acquainted with them, and the achieving of 
acceptable attitudes tnwai d them can foster worthwhile under- 
standings on the part of normal children. The mentally retarded 
group, too. can profit by being a part of a regular school pro- 
gram, 

The nature of the educational program for the trainable child 
is such that a large classroom is required, This is usually a self- 
contained classroom situation. There should be ample space for 
physical activities, tor setting up cots for the rest period, and 
for equipment and furniture for simple homemaking activities 
and the practice of social and self-care skills. This should require 
a minimum of 75 square feet per child, In addition, ample storage 
space and convenient coat rooms are necessities, 

A sink with running water and space lor preparing simple 
lunches and refreshments are desirable. A toilet aim lavatory 
should be adjacent to the classroom since the dovelc pment of 
good health habits and good grooming is an important part 
of the education of trainable children. 

L*irtt m hrftittn Phn.it iuu 

In planning for the education oi these children, it is necessary 
to develop a sequential training program leading to job place- 
ment in a sheltered environment. This may include placement 
in sheltered workshops nr occupational training centers, depend- 
ing upon the personal and social adjustment of the child with 
the ability to enter into this supervised work situation. 

tjjttjJjfii fj f t orht is 

A teacher for Severely retarded children should meet tin* State 
certilieation requirements <>ee » ei ' ilicatinn requirements). In 
addition, hi should be w prison wh» likes children and accepts 
them a< they are. lie .-hmild be enthusiastic in his endeavois in. 
ward In Ipiiig the children ,n their personal adiu-t m« i it ; hun >t 
:n hi< convictions Cat the pn.-enUd cbjntivis are worth Ids 




efforts. He should possess those qualities whieh coniniiind respect, 
personally ami professionally, ir school and community situa- 
tions. The qualities of initiative, imagination, and ingenuity nre 
prerequisites for this unique teaching responsibility. 

An Attuulaut tn Assistant 

The attendant employed to aid the teacher of trainable chil- 
dren should be a person with a genuine interest in and an ap- 
preciation of these handicapped children. It is essential that he 
have desirable personal characteristics and personal stamina. He 
should he dependable and able to work cooperatively with the 
teacher. 

I'he attendant is not required to hold a teacher’s certificate, 
lie should work under the direct snpervi>ion of the teacher and 
bo responsible through him to the administrator. The functions 
of the attendant may vary, but responsibilities of a janitoruil 
nature are not a part of these functions. Attendants or assist- 
ants with special skills in music, art, and recreation should as- 
some some responsibility for yx nip and individual activities in 
these areas. In some classes the assistant may become a com- 
panion or helper to those hyperactive and temporarily disturbed 
children who require constant supervision. 

TrO tr&fittt fa tin tt 

Transportation may be provided for severely retarded chil- 
dren unable to use the existing school t raiispnvtatiou facilities. 
Often special buses and car pools operated by parents provide 
the transportation necessary for yettniK these children to school. 
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EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 



Special Educational provision is needed for those children 
who, due to emotional difficulties, do not adjust to or benefit 
from ^he regular classroom. 

Behavioral Characteristics of Emotionally Disturbed Children 

“In terms of their visibility to the teacher, emotionally handi- 
capped children can be perceived as children who demonstrate 
or.e or more of the following characteristics ‘to a marked extent 
and over a period of time*: 

1. An inability to learn which cannot be explained by intellec- 
tual, sensory, or health factors 

2. An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and teachers 

3. Inappropriate types of behavior r • feeling under normal 
conditions 

4. A general, pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression 

5. A tendency to develop physical symptoms, pains, or fears 
associated with personal or school problems” - 

w Dniiffu . s for the KiuntionnUu Disturbed 

1. Additional efforts in the regular classroom. Some emotion- 
ally disturbed children will benefit most from remaining 
in the regular classroom. Special help may be given the 
teache'* by a psycho-educational consultant or a crisis 
teacher. 

2. The crisis teacher program. A child is placed with the 
crisis teacher for varying periods of time, based on the 
ability of the child to handle himsilf in the regular class- 
room. He maintains his place in and identity with his 
regular classroom, The crisis teacher works with the regu- 
lar teacher in scheduling and planning for the child. This 
type of program permits the crl>is teacher to handle a la»-ge 
number of children — perhaps 40 to 00 during any school 
year. 

3. Special classes for the emotionally disturbed. For ceitain 
pupils with chronic and deep-seated ditticultics it is neces- 
sary to provide a special education class. 

I. II ' wtf. Kh M. i or,.ro..jf < f,->t n?} ; r >i } i ' •* 

t i it; >\ bf 

j .> Vffjfiw / .v-.Mi-/ t- * *■*.. t.aihi a < 




Objcctit'fs of the Proftram for tin Emotiomlhj Disturbed 

1. Prevention of emotional disturbance should be the initial 
effort of the school. 

2. Comprehensive concern in programming should be for the 
needs of the child rather than the needs of the school divi- 
sion. 

3. I'he basic goal of the program should be the return of the 
child to the regular classroom. 

i. The curriculum should be modified on the basis of the child's 
nature and his needs. 

a. The program should reduce the vulnerability of the child 
to emotional stress. 

Id( oiificatimt of th< K motional? jt Disturhfd 

The emotionally disturbed child should be identified by the 
admissions committee, based on evaluations such as the follow- 
ing : 

School records — cumulative records containing systematic 
observations by teachers 
Interviews with parents 
Individual psychological evaluations 
K valuations by : 

Psychologist and or psychiatrist 
Child Guidance Clinic 
Visiting teacher 

Pediatrician or family physician 
Private or community agency 

If further professional services are indicated, then appropriate 
referral procedures should be followed. 

Ph its tea l Fa cililif s 

The classroom should be located in a regular public school 
building and situated si. as to be relatively free from noises and 
cxtirnal disturbances. The room should be large enough to pro- 
vide space for screens or ciibich-s when these arc necessary for 
individual privacy from group stimu.ulion, 

St <t if IP (fair* tut tits 

A teacher who is end. u sed ;u cording to the leipiil ernents stated 
in the State Hoard of Kdoratiop Certification Regulations for 
Vacheis of the emotionally di>1uibed. Services of special re- 
source personnel such a< : 

Psychiatrist 
Psychologist 
\*isiting teacher 
(fliillam e coun^i'Inl 
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LEARNING DISABLED 

"Children with special learning (Usabilities exhibit a disorder 
iii one or more of the basic psgehological processes involved in 
nnd( rsta.ndiu <t or in using spoken or written languages. These 
mait be manifested in disord< rs of listening, thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spi lling or aritlnni He. Then include conditions 
which hare ban referral to as ptrceptnul handicaps , brain in- 
jnri/, in.'tfinial brain dgsfn.net ion, dyslexia, developmental apha- 
sia., etc. Thegdo not include learning problems which are due pri- 
mariljt to risnnl, hairing or motor handicaps, to mental retarda- 
tion, emotional distnrhanci or to enrironnwntal disadvantagi 1 

1. These children's handicaps are in learning processes and 
are revealed primarily in the skills taught iti schools. Al- 
though education is the discipline fundamentally responsible 
for instruction, other disciplines contribute to the under- 
standing of their disabilities. 

2. The nature of children with ltaniinjjr disabilities is complex. 
No single profile of abilities-disabilities represents this 
yroup. HeUrojreiieity must be expected. 

3. Children with learning disabilities require individually 
tailored educational plans. Some require 2-1 hour program- 
ming when first identified; others need modifications of the 
educational program which can be provided by the class- 
room teacher. The educational plan needs to consider im- 
plications from all con nbutinjr disciplines and balance 
many factors into an integrated design for steady, success- 
ful progress. 

4. (‘areful. continuous evaluation of each child's educational 
progress must be built into the program. 

5. Communication concerning this educational progress must 
be developed between the special educator and the regular 
class teacher. 

G. Programs for children with burning disabilities must be 
developed under the dins* responsibility of a professionally 
capable educator. 

7. The teacher must be i ncourayed to coi tinuc growth in pro- 
fessional skills, knowledge, and practices. 

8. Then* must lie an administrative commitment to and ar- 
rangement for the special service program. Then 1 are mini- 

|. An,:,} .Vr-f. ,.,ti Aftas:,.t //■., 

< I t f <l, , r, i .Tii i.u.. t v '!], 1 !"*m . I , S ’ »i |m 1 1 M "1 ! { « .»]?>■. IMu. ,i 1 i- ■». :« \ <1 
Wdfa.r. 
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ninl requirements, not only for the teacher but also for the 
local school division. 

I. Guidelines for Reimbursement 

When a school division decides to seek State reimburse- 
ment tor a program for Learning Disabilities it shall as- 
sure the State Department of Education that the State 
Kuidelincs shall be followed: 

A. Adequate supervision will be provided. 

B. Services of other available school specialists will sup- 
po.t the Learning Disabilities program: 

1. School Psychologists 

2 . Visiting Teachers 

3. Rending and Speech Specialists 

f\ Diagnostic services will be available (at least on a 
part-time commitment) from medical and paramedical 
disciplines or community agencies. These may include: 

1. Pediatrics 

2 . Neurology 

3. Audiology 

4. Optometry 

5. Psychiatry 

G. Ophthalmology 

7, Others— as dictated by the individual child's prob- 
lem. 

D. rontiiniiiv diagnostic proc< dales with additional clin- 
ical "valuation are available and individual re-evalua- 
tion is conducted at regular intervals — at leas! every 
six months. 

E. t'hild records ,-nr adequately kept and available t r j 
teachers and de.sipr na tcd stall of the State Department 
of Education at time of visitations. 

F. Trained teachers* or those with a minimum of nine 
scnn Mer hours towards endorsenien' . earning credits 
at the rate of six semester hours per year to complete 
ejidoiM meat reipiin meats. ale employed and utilized 
at cord : :p. r to yuidi lines. 

G. Teat hrr> .liny b«- a-^Et. 4 by t» a» !n r aid* s. 
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II, Services Offered by Learning Disabilities Teachers 
A. Consulting and Coordinating Activities 

1. Provide definitive educational evaluation and pro- 
gram i immendations to the diagnostic team, ex- 
tracting implications for teaching milieu, methods, 
and materials. 

2. Assist central administration with choice of educa- 
tional placements, transition of the child from one 
education placement to another, including return 
to regular grade. 

3. Serve as translator of team diagnostics and evalua- 
tion data to regular class teacher to accompany 
special services or during transition back to grade. 
Assist teachers with daily lesson planning and prep- 
aration of special material' as required. 

4. Assist parents in understanding school program 
and in providing 1 corresponding complementary 
home management and training. 

lb Special Teaching Activities 

1. Implement specialize! instruction on part- or full- 
time basis with those children whose handicapping 
conditions requires significant modification of the 
educational program from that of the regular class. 

2. Maintain adequate daily records of instructional 
success and child progress in order to: 

a. Serve as feedback agent to a variety of team 
diagnosticians who may be variously involved 
with the child s total educational and treatment 
plan. 

b. Assist in regular re-evaluation with Program 
Supervisor of progress and suitability of educa- 
tional plan for children with Learning Disabili- 
ties. 

3. Make recommendations for transition of children 
from grade to special services and for return to 
grade. Coordinate special and regular class pro- 
grams. 

ML School Divi siem Organization of Loai ning 
Disabilities Program 

A school division nicy chouse to iMpiest n imhui>< no nt for 
Resource or Special C!a*< Teachers. These vary in role. 

33 
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A. Resource Teacher. Although a teacher and instruction 
oriented, the resource teacher is one whose duties are 
more hea\ily weighted toward courttlfotivc and conrdi- 
natinff activities (or indirect teaching) thaji to direct 
teaching activitim. These services are most pertinent to 
the moderately handicapped child whose special educa- 
tional needs can be adequately met by coordinating direct 
special teaching on a scheduled basis with a modified reg- 
ular class instructional program. 

H. Special Class Tutelar. The tcie her in a self-contained 
unit serves the more sei inusly handicapped child whose 
instructional needs tomp"rari!\ i* quire removal from the 
regular classroom with special educational programming. 
When the progress of the indi\ iduul child indicates a re- 
turn to the regular ela> the >p * ial class teacher assists 
in this transition, ideal , v with the assistance of a re- 
source teacher. 

The time of the spvcial class teacher is more heavil> 
weighted toward teaching activities. However, a portion 
of the school clay must he reserved for recording, prepa- 
ration. and coordinating activities asso iat« 1 with the 
progress of the children in the specie 1 cla^ unit. 

IV. School Division Utilization of Learning D abilities 
Teachers 

A school division is encouraged to initiate programs in 
learning disabilities through a plan for both resource and 
special class teachers. When a single, first position is es- 
tablished, it is reeonimeiulecl that a resomce teacher be 
used to assist in the identification of needs for a total ser- 
vices program. 

The State reimburses these positions primarily for the in- 
struction of handicapped children. Consequently, the limits 
on personnel usage are set. 

A. Limits: 

1. At least do'. of total learning disabilities staff time 
will be assigned to Unrhttnj ttcfivi1i<s over a yearly 
average. 



Ksnitfph : Thus, a system may choose to use a single 
resource te;n her primarily for < doealinnai evaluation 
uiTli a diagnostic team. However, the programs nui<t 
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be implemented to be of any value* Consequently, a 
100 r ? CG)isnU<itive-coordinatin<j resrnncc teacher for 
diagnostics must be balanced by resource teachers 
p.jviding instruction. 

2. No more than 7Q'< of time may be utilized for direct 
teaching activities, as the coordinating aspects of the 
program are a simultaneous commitment. 

K xamplc\ The self-contained unit cannot operate ef- 
ficiently if the teacher is provided no time for consult- 
ing with other treatment team members and for co- 
ordinating home and school program. 

3. Many system patterns are possible with several posi- 
tions. The average daily patterns for individual 
teachers would be: 

a. Resource 60C Consultation-Coordination 

10C Teaching 

b. Special Class 30'. Consultation-Coordination 

7 b'< Teaching 

AVnwpfr : The nsuara tiaclur whose role is to work 
in a single school effects programs for several children 
but the commitment to eoordinntim and eons idtat ion 
increases rapidly. 

SPEECH HANDICAPPED 

"Speech is defective when it deviates so far from the speech 
of other people that it calls attention to itself, interferes with 
communication, nr causes its possessor to be maladjusted. Speech 
is defective when it is conspicuous, unintelligible, or unpleas- 
ant. ° 1 

Children with speech defects nny out number those c hildren 
with other types of handle;. oping conditions. Approximately live 
percent of til-* school population tan bo expected to need speech 
habilitation. Statistics also show that mmnuinuative disorders 
are increasing. The primary purpose of a speech therapy pro- 
gram is to provide a thorough diagnosis and evaluation of a 
child's speech disorder and to design and administer therapeutic 

pl'ocedliiC s to meet the illdi\ iduul Heed. 
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SPEECH PROBLEMS WHICH MIGHT BE FOUND IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

There are various types of organic and functional ucfects in 
oval communication, but the speech difficulties that are most 
prevalent in the public schools can be listed according to their 
frequency. 

Articulation Disorder -— usually characterized by substitutions, 
omissions, additions or distortions of sounds. 

Stuttering — noticeable when fluency of speech is interrupted 
by hesitations, stoppages, or repetitions and prolongations of 
speech sounds. 

Voice Disorder ' — characterized by abnorn d deviation in pitch, 
quality, manner of projection, and breathing pattern. 

Language Disorder — varies from no speech to limited speech 
or retarded language development. 

STEPS TO BE CONSIDERED IX ORGANIZING A SPEECH 
PROGRAM 

1. Conducting a preliminary survey to determine the number 
of children with speech problems; subsequent surveys should be 
made in selected grades. 

2. Determining the nature and extent of the program on he 
basis of findings revealed through the testing survey. 

3. Employing a speech specialist who is certified according to 
State certification requirements. 

4. Providing, in addition to the salary of the speech specialist, 
an allowance sufficient for his travel, an adequate room to ad- 
minister therapy with appropriate equipment. 

SPEECH CORRECTION 

A. Eligibility ol children selected for speech therapy should 
be based upon: 

A diagnostic speech test, including examination of the 
speech mechanism 

Audionietrie test results 

Physical examination, if warranted 

Psychological study, when indicated 

B. Selection of Children for speech correction should be de- 
termined by; 

!*t <m> 'ns! ■ - s< let t ing those children who can profit from 
therapy after a inn.'ddcintiun of such factors as child and 
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parent attitudes, the deyree of oryanic involvement. and 
the i . ;il n ro of the speech problem. 

I)(t/K< "i si a fit }i — solectiny those children whose speech 
nroblems arc intertVriny with or hindering communication 
and 'hose who arc al'Vrted emotionally l>y speech diflicul- 
ties and ♦'actors of maturation and intelligence warrant it. 

Ces< \< hh \ — selecting the number of children with whom 
the speech specialist can work effectively, and including a 
combination of speech difficulties ranyiny in nature from 
mild to severe. IScst results are obtained when the ease load 
is kc*]it within, the ranye of 50 to 75. 

(\ Speech Correction for the Ifonnbound Child 

Tlomebonnd children with speech problems should be iu- 
chtded in the speech correction program, if they can profit 
by therapy and if this service can be scheduled within 
practical limits. 

If Scheduling and («mupiny 

Therapy cla^sos should meet at !ea>t twice a week for a 
period of 2o.:in minutes per session. 

Classes should he organized and nady for theripy as soon as 
possible at the boyinniny of the school year. 

f 'noj'dinatiny activities shouhl be scheduled for a full day or 
not less than one. half day per w< ek. This time can be used profit- 
ably for coordiuatiny activities, cmiferriny with parents and 
teachers, \isitiny classroom*. administer! ny .speech tests, mak- 
iny audinnu ti'ic examinations, and iiulividual therapy with more 
severe speech eases. 

The speech specialist should be free to ymup children accord- 
iny to speech needs am! work with yroiips where the number of 
children will permit him to work ellVctively toward speech im- 
provement. 

It is best not to dissh ate the em i'yies of the speech specialist 
by distributiry his semces over a wide territory. The number 
of schoids served at one time should not exceed four. 

K. Facilities and hapiiptncnt 

The local s'-hnnj system is responsible for providiny from 
local finals necessary facilities, equipment, and supplies 
for the speech pmyram. Facilities and equipment should 
include the fn]]r,\vj ny : 

1. Ollice and supplies for Hie speech specialist, iiuludiuy 



mi li ih in-* a" a d< ti lephone. filiiiy cabinet. >hcl\« 
for boi«k<, >upp!ie> ami mat* riaN. 




2. A speech room no less than 10 feet x 12 feet, well heated, 
well lighted, ventilated and free from disturbing noises 
(auditoriums and cafeterias are too spacious for adt- { 
quatc speech instruction) . Speech rooms should be ,v 
equipped with suitable chairs, a tabk\ blackboard, bulle- ^ 
tin board, electrical outlet, storage space with lock and 
key, and a mirror located where it permits a reflection 
of tongue and lip formation in making sounds. Other 
available supplies should include: 

Audiometer (portable) — standard pure tone 

Tape recorder (portable) 

Auditory training unit — when needed 

Record player (portable) 

Albums of speech records 

Film projectors (over-head, filmstrip, 1G MM) 

Speech testing materials 

Therapy materials (speech games, stimulation mate- 
rials, toys and items used in oral-aural training) 

Speech information for teachers and parents 

Professional literature — books and magazines 

SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 

Speech education should be a component of the total education 
program. The objectives of speech improvement in the classroom 
should include: 

Helping those children who have '•nnrmn1 M speech and those 
who have a special latent for speech to develop elTective 
c n mmu n ica t i vc sk ills. 

Assisting those children in the classroom who have so-called 
minor speech or voice problems. 

Developing skills learned in speech classes for those children 
who have a speech handbag. 

The function of the specialist in a speech improvement pro- 
gram should be of a consultative nature. He should assis'. 
the class room teacher by: demonstrating spe«'itic tirhni- 
tpus. providing useful material-, conducting wnrkdmp- for 

ela><rooni teadiers. and working with tin* b arber in prepar- 
ing bulletin* and mat* rials. 





HEARING IMPAIRED 

Hearing impairment is a communication disorder due to a re- 
duction in hearing sensitivity. Hearing impaired children are 
grouped according to dcyrce of impairment: 

Slight — Mild — Moderate — Severe — * Extreme. 

1, St * il# of Chiltht o with lni)wir<<l Htarhtft 

The education;. I needs of the child with a hearing impair- 
ment are essentially the same as those of the child with 
normal hearir.tr. The hearing impaired child should be con- 
sidered first of all as a “child** and secondly as a child with 
sensory deprivations. Like a child with normal hearing, the 
child with a licarin.tr impairment may do very well in one 
academic area or skill and poorly in another area or skill. 
Therefore, a child with impaired hearing should be studied 
from many points of view. Consideration should be driven to 
each of the following: 

1. Xaton mnl t strwf of htariotf losy. Hearing losses may be 

classified as slight, moderate, severe, and extreme 

based on the audiolojrical concept of decree of impairment 
as measured in decibels. The p renter the amount of re- 
sidual hearing, the hijrher the level of expectation for the 
functioning of a cl Id. 

2. A*/t t*f <>os<t of Itforno/ loy.< m Probably the most signifi- 
cant factor all'eetinjr the functional U k vel of the hearing 
impaired child is the level of development attained prior 
to the occurrence of the impairment. The child who has 
acquired lanjruatfe in t hi» normal way. through hearing, 
and remembers lammairc and speech patterns has an 
advantiiKe over the child whose impairment nceurred at 
birth or in early infancy. 

3. Aodiforu i SfH i -it an s. Early identification ami assess- 
ment of hearing impairment are of little value if not 
followed by habilitative procedures. The eliiid with no 
useful residual hearinK is rare. With the use of appropri- 
ate amplification a child will be^rin to experience the 
sound of his own voice as well as the voices of others. 
Auditory feedback of his voice, with the meanin^fulncss 
it acquires, provides stimulus to the child's development 
of hmynap’ and speech. The child who lives in a sound 
oriented environment has an advantage over the child 
whose world is silent. 
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Kyjn i itif< tfitli ( (* t'i i (r?J » e t . A favorable C*ll Vi >11111 1*11 1 
created by understand) np parents ran provide experi- 
ences which will reduce the devastating ell'ect of hearing 
impairment. Although tin* child with impaired hearing 
will neit perceive his world in precisely the same -manner 
as his hearing brother, ho will benefit from pcncoivinp it 
thruuph the same kinds of experier. es. He should have 
many opportunities to develop conceptual thinking, ac- 
quire the ability to receive and understand spoken lanpu- 
ape. and use lanpuape to < xj ress his ideas ar.d needs in 
speceh. Advantage must be taken of the early year?. the 
“critical" years for lanpuape acquisition. 

An educational prupram for the hearing impaired in a 
public school setting should he comprehensive. It should 
include a number of plans for meeting the needs of eliil- 
dren whose functioning levels dill'i-r widely, it should be 
lle.xihle so that a child ran he rescheduled within the pro- 
pram. transferred out of the propram to a ivpular class- 
room or other speeial proprani. or transferred to or from 
a residential school • 1 ar.y print in inu*. It should provide 
a variety of educational experience? for children of ditVer- 
ent apes. 

II. }{iii t n>u \n> of r w 11*1 .1 Iifitntft ui< t*f 

Consideration of type of hcarinp impairment. time of onset 
of hcarinp impairment, and depree of hcarinp impairment 
is necessary to etl’ective educational manapeimnt for a child. 
The two major types of hcarinp impairment are conductive 
and sensorineural. At the present time, a sensorineural loss 
is not subject to medical remediation and requires bmp term 
educational management. Although a conductive loss may 
respond to medical treatment or surpery. if the loss is re- 
lated to frequent colds, aUeivies. m rccunir.p middle ear 
infection, educational planninp is also necessary. A child 
whose hcarinp loss occurred after the acquisition of Janpu- 
ape presents a dilVevent educational problem from the child 
whose loss occiii ml before the acquisition of Lmpunpe or at 
birth. Impaired hcarinp is a communication disability which 
impedes informational pn lb, social coin pc ti my. < mot ioual 
maturity. the live! ami extent of topnilivr processes and in- 
tellectual activity in proportion to the dcpicc nr severity of 
the impairment. Althnuph variations in the use of identical 
deprecs of residual hiarinp oenir arr.onp children. deyr- c of 
impaii met it must he consult n d in educational plain, inp for 
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a child. Hearing losses art 1 described as slight, mild, mode- 
rate, severe, and extreme. 

1. Slight I A child with a slight hearing impair- 
meat generally will not have difficulties in cnnvcisatiou 
or school situations. Under unfavorable listening conili* 
lions, he may have diflieulty hearing faint or distant 
speech. A hearing aid is unt r oinniended. This child 
should function well in the re^ a’ classroom. 

2. Mild hHjwh i>)f tif. A child with a mild hoariny loss may 
have difficulty understanding speech unless lie is close to 
the speaker. He may miss some of the classroom discus- 
sion, particularly if the speaker has a quiet voice or is 
across the room. In other unfavorable listening situa- 
tions, he may also experience difficulty in communication. 
Some slight speech problems may be noted and may ne- 
cessitate help with speech. A hearing aid may be indi- 
cated, The child with a mild loss may need instruction in 
auditory discrimination, speech, speech reading, and Inn- 
tfuap r t\ He may have problems in some academic areas 
but may excel in others. He will probably do well in a 
regular classroom with special help in a resource room or 
from an itinerant hearing therapist. 

3. Mod<mt< ImpaintH tft m Anumtr the children with mode- 
rate hearing losses, many function like children with mild 
hearing impairments; others function like children with 
severe hearing impairments. Flexibility in scheduling 
for children with a moderate hearing loss is mandatory. 
Generally, the child with a mod ate hearing loss should 
be integrated with normal hearing children for academic 
and recreational activities in which he is likely to ex- 
perience success. For those academic subjects and special 
skills with which he is experiencing particular diflieulty. 
he should receive supplementary instruction from a re- 
source room t cache]* nr an itinerant specialist. 

I. Ni c< n Ittipainurnf. Usually the chilli with a seven 1 hear- 
ing loss will need specialized help in most academic work, 
laujnniirc development, and coniimmicatinn skills. He may 
participate in certain activities; for example, art work, 
even mathematics, in a regular c lassroom setting. IVtor- 
mination of educational management of the child with a 
severe hearing impairment should bo based mainly on 
extended observations and careful evaluation of his per- 
formance in nil subjects and activities. 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS BASED ON SEVERITY OF HEARING LOSS— Cent. 
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5. Kxt) \mv Impainnuit. Although children with minimal 
usable hearing have been traditionally classified as 
“deaf, 1 ' the term “extreme hearing impairment" is more 
meaningful. Children with profound hearing losses do 
not develop speech and language normally but can be 
taught these abilities through special instruction. They 
require* special instruction for most academic subjects. 
However, they are able to participate with hearing chil- 
dren in non-academic activities: for example, art. physi- 
cal education, lunch and recreation. 

111. Kfhtcofittttnl Protfrtnti 

Flexibility in planning educational experiences by permit- 
ting overlap between ngi groupings is recommended to pro- 
vide for individual developmental dillercnces. 

A. Lf s* ih<\o o}t( in.*r to thru inwrn. 

For some children with impaired hearing, particularly 
those with moderate, severe, and extreme hearing 1 losses. 
C linical work (a few hours per week) with child and 
parents 

Language development, especially reception of words, 
phrases and sentences 

Communication work: Sipreading, auditory trnir ing. 
and beginning speech development 
Parent counseling and education 

Home visits by teacher to stress development of lan- 
guage and communication at home 

Fb /Vf school ; to'o-J h't jf( n 

For some children with impaired hearing, particularly 
those with moderate, severe, and extreme hearing losses. 

Half day to full day attendance in classes for the hear- 
ing' impaiia d 

School program similar to regular nursery and kinder- 
garten program, but with mueh attention to work on 
language and communication 
Individual and small group tutorial sessions 
Parent eniin>elinp and education 
(lose parent-school contact 

Work on language and communication at home .tressed 
Integration of some children into vuvsevics and kinder- 
gartens. 




C. Primarit and chnunta^n f/radcs. 

For sonic children with impaired hearing, particularly 
those with slight and mild losses and some of those with 
moderate losses. These children generally develop lan- 
guage and communication naturally, as hearing people do. 

Attendance in regular classes in school 

Complete evaluation and periodic checkup of hearing 

Amplification, if prescribed 

Special consideration in the classroom 

Attention to psycho-social adjustment 

Special help from a speech and hearing therapist or re- 
source teacher of the hearing’ impaired in 

Lip reading 
Auditory training 
Speech conservation and correction 
Language help with vocabulary and language, gen- 
eral or related to school subjects 
For some children with impaired hearing, particularly 
those with severe and extreme hearing losses and sonic 
of those with moderate losses. The majority of these chil- 
dren arc somewhat academically retarded, from one to 
three years if young, more if older. 

Full day attendance f >r all children 
All academic and skill areas of regular curriculum: 
reading, language skills, arithmetic, social studies, 
science, etc. 

Continuing work in development, maintenance, correc- 
tion of language and communication 
Interweaving of language and communication with alt 
areas of the curriculum 
Parent counseling and education 
Close parent -school contact 

Work on language and communication at home stressed 
Integration of most children with hearing children in 
nmi-academic classes: physical education and art 
Integration into some regular academic classes of these 
hearing impaired children with good academic, langu- 
age, and communication abilities 

SjK?cia] assignment to a teachable group in an appro- 
priately equipped room for all or part of the school day 
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I). Jinnor hliih (tort srnifn m I* iff It school. 

For .^omo children with impaired hearinp. particularly 
those with slight and mild losses, a.nd sonic with moderate 
losses. These children generally develop lanpunpe and 
communication naturally, as hearinp people do. 

Attendance in repulai classes in si honl 

Complete evaluation and periodic checkup of hearing 

Amplification. if in-escribed 

Special consideration in the classroom 

Attention to psycho-social adjustment 

Special help from a speech and hearing therapist or re- 
source teacher of the hearing/ impaired based on need. 

Some will no Ion per need lipreadinp lessons and audi- 
tory traininp 

Uanpuape help with vocabulary and lanpuapo. pen oral 
and related t r ► sc ho- ! subjects 

For some children with impaired hearinp. particularly 
those with severe and extreme hearing losses and some of 
those with moderate losses. The majority of these children 
are acadenmally retarded three or more years. 

Usually bepin multi-track programs: 

The academically -able, a small minority, take rcpulnv 
hiph school subjects with continninp emphasis on 
lanpunpe and communication 

The majority take appropriate prnpranis eonsistinp 
of academic classes, vocational and pre-vocational 
training, and work-study prop' rams 
Intepration of most children in non-academic classes: 
art, physical education, honiornakinp’. shop, etc. 
Intepration into some repular academic classes of 
those hearinp impaired children with pood academic, 
lanpuape and toninninication abilities, with the 
teacher of the hearinp impaired as a resource teacher 
Acadcnv areas, particularly Knplish and social 
studies, laupht by a teacher of the hearinp impaired, 
for the majority of the hearinp impair* d 
Soria- day Mudeiils t ran Tern d to a resideiilial fa- 
cility 

Cooperation with local and State V oe.it a ual lb hahil- 
itat ion Olli* ■ - 




IV. Implementation 

The goal of a State-wide progiam for the education of the 
hearing impaired is to develop fully the abilities and talents 
of hearing impaired children. Encouragement should be 
given to the strengthening of programs already in operation. 
In the institution of new programs, priority should be given 
to the establishment of preschool classes. However, when a 
division or region has failed, after careful screening, to lo- 
cate a sufficient number of children to justify a preschool 
class but has found a sufficient number of children on the 
primary or intermediate level, such division or region may 
begin by establishing either a primary or intermediate class. 

A. A State-wide program for the education of the hearing 
impaired should include a number of plans. Among these 
are division centers, regional centers. State residential 
schools, and provisions for tuition assistance. 

1 . Division (’< tifi t\< 

The division center plan may be appropriate for large 
school divisions, particularly those in urban areas 
where transportation docs not present a serious prob- 
lem. 



An adequate se<iueme for such a program is; 



IVeschool level 
(one class) 

M'rimary level 
(one class) 

* ' 1 nti nmdiatc level 
lone class) 

1 1 * Secondary level 
(junior high 
& senior high ) 
(one class) 



minimum number of children — [ 
maximum number of children — 7 

minimum number of children — 1 
maximum number of children — 7 

minimum number of children — 1 
maximum number of children — 7 

minimum number of children — 5 
maximum number of children — 8 



' N<« in ioi iti’iin i;*nril>t i f<»r primary 1» w] if It; — had a 
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2. Rcf/iOftal Cat try, s* 

The regional center plan may be more appropriate for 
two or more adjacent school divisions where the num- 
ber of hearing impaired children is not large enough 
to develop a program within a single school division. 
The area to be served may be limited by topographical 
and transportation considerations. 

3. State Residential Sc finals 

There are two rcsidentia 1 schools in Virginia: The 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind in Staun- 
ton and The Virginia School at Hampton, 

B. Ad mission 

Admission to the educational program for hearing im- 
paired children shall depend upon a positive determina- 
tion that a significant obtained hearing loss has resulted 
or is likely to result in : 

1. Failure in adequate and normal language development 

2. Failure in optimum academic functioning 

3. Failure in the development of adequate communica- 
tion skills 

Obtained audiomctric results should not be the single 
factor in determining a child’s educational placement. It 
should be carefuhy borne in mind that some children. 
audiometricaJIy classified as hard of hearing, might well 
be functioning on the level of the educationally deaf and 
require very extensive services; whereas some children, 
audiometrically classified as deaf, might well be func- 
tioning as educationally hard-of-hearing nd be able to 
sjx'iid significant portions of their day in the regular 
classroom. 

Pupil personnel management, therefore, requires con- 
tinuous assessment and frequent rescheduling within the 
framework of a given program — formal audiomctric 
classification not withstanding 
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VISUALLY IMPAIRED 



Under existing State statutes, the Virginia Commission for the 
Visually Handicapped has the responsibility for the education 
of visually impaired children in public and private schools. The 
Commission provides training in Braille reading and assists lo- 
calities in the operation of classes for blind and partially blind 
children. 

Teachers of classes for visually impaired children should meet 
endorsement requirements of the State Board of Education. 

The Special Education Service of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation has responsibility for the purchase of instructional mate- 
rials for children classified as legally blind enrolled in the public 
schools. These books are purchased through a Federal quota sys- 
tem based on the annual census of legally blind children enrolled 
in the public schools of the Commonwealth of Virginia. The 
Special Education Service maintains a Braille and Large Type 
library which is served by a Braille librarian. Schools may bor- 
row books from this library or submit orders to the Special Ed- 
ucation Service. State Department of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 2321b (or through the Virginia Commission for the Visu- 
ally Handicapped) for b »oks to la* purchased when they are not 
in the library, provided the textbooks are listed on the State 
adoption list and the student qualifies for the books. A medical 
report is required on each student qualifying. These reports arc 
deposited with the Virginia Commission for the Visually Handi- 
capped. 3003 Parkwond Avenue. Richm.iiid, Virginia 23221. 

All Braille and Large Type books may be shipped by parcel 
post free provided the cartons are labeled “Free Heading Matter 
for the Blind.” 




HOMEBOUNI) 

The public schools have a responsible t.v in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of children who are confined to their homes because 
of illness, accident, or congenital deformity. Frequently, these 
children arc unable to attend scho 1 for an extended period of 
time. Home instruction enables the child to continue his school- 
ing while confined to his home. Educators and physicians also 
recognize the therapeutic value of homebound instruction. 

tflifiibUit]! 

A child is eligible fe home instruction if medical evidence 
shows that ho is physically unable to attend the regular public 
school. Eligibility is determined on the basis of information sub- 
mitted by a competent physician. If a child is suffering from an 
emotional disorder and the attending psychiatrist or the exam- 
ining dinicinl psychologist recommends that hr should have 
home instruction as a part of his treatment, such instruction may 
be furnished, h child who is enrolled in a special education class 
for cducablo mentally retarded children may be eligible for home 
instruction. 

In so far as State regulations are concerned, home instruction 
is available to children of school age (6 to IP) who are unable 
to attend regular school because of illncs* . emotional disturbance, 
pregnancy, congenital deformity, or accident provided: 

1. The inability of the pupil to attend school on account of mu* 
of the* foregoing reasons as attested to by a physician, or a 
psychiatrist nr psychologist in instances of emotional dis* 
order, on forms prescribed by the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

2. The leather holds a 'rtilieute in full force issued in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations of the State Hoard 
of Education. 

For completely individualized instruction (one home leather 
for one pupil) a local school board may be reimbursed <>0', of 
the local rate paid per hour of instruction not to exceed estab- 
lished State scale per hour. 

For pregnant girls, it is recognized that it may be desirable 
and practical for localities to provide instruction on a small 
group basis. For such instruction, reimbursement may (>o pro- 
vid'd on the basis of fiOF of the local hourly rate or teaching not 
to exceed Ihe established State scale per hour. 
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Procedures f:>r Makittff Application for Home Instruction 

Two copies of the medical forms, ugued by the attending phy- 
sician, should be sent t) the of lice of the Spccia? Education Ser- 
vice. If approved, one form will be kept in the files of the State 
oftiee and the other will be returned to the local school superin- 
tendent. 

State funds will be provided on the basis of each request and 
modified if a reduction or extension of time is necessary. 

New medical information forms are not required at the begin- 
ning of the new school year for the child who has been on home 
instruction for the preceding year, providing the disability re- 
mains the same. The local school superintendent should advise 
the Special Education Service at the beginning of the new school 
year that the child will remain on the home instruction program. 
Ft is desirable that the child with a chronic or extended disability 
be re-examined medically every two or three years. A new medi- 
cal form signed by the examining physician should be submitted 
to the Special Education Service when the examination is made. 

floors of Home hint met ion 

Elementary school pupils arc allowed live hours per week or 
twvntv hours per month. Secondary school pupils are allowed 
five hours per week for two credit subjects, or 10 hours per week 
for three or four subjects. All time allotments for homo instruc- 
tion should be with the approval of the attending physician. 

A child receiving home instruction is carried in the Daily 
Register of the class in which he is enrolled, provided he receives 
instruction for the albted five or 10 hours per week. This specific 
allotment of time designates the total hours of instruction for 
which reimbursement may be received from State funds. If the 
local school officials wish to provide more time for instructional 
purposes, they may do so at their own expense. 

The program for home instruction is set up on the basis of the 
regular school year. A child may receive this service for a few 
weeks or for several years, depending upon the nature nnd dura- 
tion of his illness or disability. ]f it is thought advisable, and the 
physician approves, home instruction may be given during the 
summer months. The State Special Education Office should be 
advised whenever home instruction is extended during the sum- 
mer. 
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Credit far Work Achieved Undo' Home litxn action 

The child should receive credit for the actual work achieved. 
Any child who 's receiving home instruction at the high school 
level is entitled, under existing State n gulations, to receive two 
units of credit on two subjects carried for five hours a week. Four 
subjects may be approved with ten hours of instruction each 
week if the physical condition of the pupil permits. 

The Teacher 

Teachers of homebound children are required to hold valid 
teachers’ certificates. They should have u broad background of 
professional training and experience in order to adapt instruc- 
tion to each pupil’s needs. Teachers engaging in home instruction 
should be able to adjust to varied home situations. 

It is important for the teacher to recognize that her position 
is comparable to that of any good teacher in the regular school 
situation and that her program is a part of the regular school 
program. She is the key person in a team of workers whose func- 
tions are to provide materials and instruction which will enable 
tlie homebound pupil to attain the fullest possible development, 

Hoitic-to-Schoul Tile phone 

The home-to-school telephone is being used successfully for 
home instruction foi children who have reached the fourth grade 
level of achievement and are able to work independently. The 
success with which the honie-to-school telephone can be used de- 
pends upon the ability of the pupil and the extent of his illness 
or disability. It requires the full cooperation of the parents in 
the home a:id the teacher in the classroom. The child should be 
visited by the teacher at regular intervals 

Terminating the Pfoyrum 

Termination of home instruction, like the initiation, should be 
medically indicated. If the physician, after examination of the 
pupil, states that he is able to return to regular school, the 
teacher has the responsibility for preparing the pupil, family, 
and school for his readjustment to school routine. 

Careful reporting of the pupil’s progress under home instruc- 
tion should be forwutded. along with his record of academic 
achievement, to the classroom tcaihcr through the principal of 
the school. There should lx 1 some analysis of his strengths, weak- 
nesses. needs, abilities and interests. 
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HOSPITALIZED 



Illness that results in physical disability or requires extended 
periods of inactivity and hospitalization can produce social and 
educational retardation. Experience has demonstrated that in- 
structional programs for hospitalized children not only assist 
in bridging the educational gap while the child is absent from 
school but also serve as therapy in hastening recovery. 

Hospital Clays Broft roots Based on Bequest and Need 

The Special Education Service is authorized to make reim- 
bursement on the salaries of hospital class teachers throughout 
Virginia. This service is given whenever the need for the services 
of such n teacher is requested and justified. In each instance, it 
is necessary for the local division superintendent of schools to 
determine the need for teachers in hospitals and to obtain ap- 
proval for the class through the Director of Special Education 
Services and the administrator of the hospital where the class 
will be located. 

Nature of Has pit tu lay traction 

The basic curriculum of the hospital program is similar to 
that cf the regular classroom. An individualized educational plan 
is developed for each child based on medical, educational, psy- 
chological and or psychiatric recommendations. Instruction may 
be nt bedside or within the classroom. Scheduling for each in- 
dividual may include individual and or group instruction. 

Operation of Hospital CU iss Projvams 

Hospital teachers are employed by local School Hoards and 
are. therefore, local employees subject to all rules and regula- 
tions of teachers in the local school division. State personnel are 
available for consultation on the instructional program. 

Since Special Education funds of the State Dcpaiimeit of 
Education are used to reimburse on the salaries of these teachers, 
this office carries responsibility to follow-up on the ehildnn as 
they move from local school divisions to hospitals and back to 
local school divisions. K is in the Iks! interest of the children 
to have accurate records exchanged between the hospital and the 
school. It is also necessity to secure from the teachers re| orts 
for statistical purposes and .justification of exnendit ires. 

When cumulative reports are received from the teachers, cer- 
tain information is extracted for permanent files in order hat 
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children later eligible tor Vocational Uehubilitation may be 
noted. In other instances, these forms are sent to the local Super- 
intendent with a cover letter statin.tr that if the child requires 
home instruction funds from the State will be available for same. 
If no home instruction is needed, the report serves as a record 
of the child’s work at the hospital whicn reports will be of value 
to the local teacher. 

While in the hospital umlei the instruction of teachers holding 
valid teaching certificates whose salaiies are fully reimbursed 
from State funds, the children should not be carried on the local 
school register. They should be (Implied for the period while in 
the hospital and re-entered on their return to school. 

Teachers should be endorsed in the area of special education 
related to the children served within the hospital and or in the 
subject, area related to the teaching assignment. 

Some instructional supplies are provided by the Special Edu- 
cation Service to supplement the supplies made available to hos- 
pitals by voluntary organizations and funds specifically set up 
for the benefit of the patients. Supplies will be limited to those 
items which are used directly in t ho instructional program, 
Funds cannot be used for equipment and machines. 

Well in advance of the bejrinninvr of the school term, the 
teacher should prepare a list of items needed for the school year 
and submit the list for approval. The request will bo made within 
the limit of the amount of State funds available. In some in- 
stances, shipment will be made directly from the supplier. In 
the case of textbooks, the teacher may be tfiven authority from 
this office to secure the required books from the local book supply, 

Kequisitions will be made by the local supeiuntenden 4 for re- 
imbursement on purchases of textbooks and supplies, which re- 
quests have been approved by the office of Special Education. The 
reimbursement will be made on a semiannual or annual basis as 
desired. 
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YISITINt; TEACHER 



The visiting teacher marshals the resources of the home, school 
and community on behalf of the troubled school child. Through 
a study of the various factors relating to the child’s total en- 
vironment, the visiting teacher endeavors to assist the student 
who is experiencing learning difficulties or problems of personal 
adjustment. Usiiur the casework method the visiting teacher 
(sometimes called the school social worker) operates within the 
educational framework. The superintendent, as administrative 
head of the school division, determines the organizational frame- 
cork within which the visiting teacher and other staff members 
function. 

The prime responsibility of the visiting toucher is to assist in 
the solution of problems of individual adjustment by uniting 
the efforts of the home, school and community toward the maxi- 
mum development of each indhidual through education. To per- 
form this service the visiting teacher works in the following 
areas : 



Home - — Works with parents toward adjustment in the home 
situation; refers family to outside agencies, etc. 

— Prepares client for referral: uses social agencies 
and cooperates in case planning: servos on community com- 
mittees; participates in professional activities, etc. 

School — Acts as school consultant on children with special 
problems; coordinates plans of the school, home, and com- 
munity agencies. 

In general the contributions of the visiting teacher are as 
follows; 

1. Casework involving an individualized approach to under- 
standing and assisting in modification of problems of ad- 
justment through an extensive knowledge of human be- 
havior and skill in interviewing. 

2. Skillful utilization of community resources in the process 
of working with children and parents. 

3. Consultation sendees to staff members concerning child 
growth and development and problems of adjustment. 

4. Continuous collaboration with teachers, administrators, and 
other noninstrm tional personnel in gathering and sharing- 
information about students, designed to modify or icsolve 
student adjustment problems. 

r>n 
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SCHOOL CSY( UOLOOIST 



Sc hool il i vi s ion < ta cu) a sc hool psychologist on tin* staff to 
brin^r further mule rstandinys of human behavior opened up by 
the continuum advance 1 :; in scientific and professional psychology. 
Tlic school psychologist must be well trained in the basic con- 
cepts of theoretical and experimental psychology as well as in 
clinieai techniques. To apply his psychological undorstandiims 
and shills effectively in the school setting. he must also he well 
♦ rained in education, experienced in working in the school set- 
tinjr. realistic in his understanding of the functions, tho methods, 
and the problems of the school, and knowledgeable about the lole 
of the teacher in the classroom. 

Tlic sc ‘bool psychologist serves individual children, who have 
been referred accord iny to locally established procedures. Such 
service to individual childre n is the foundation upon which other 
services to the school division are built. The psychologist makes 
an important contribution through his impact on the classroom 
teacher and on the administration by assisting with specific prob- 
lems and by broadening understandings f| f the psychological 
forces aifectiim these problems. 

The school psychologist is a member of t h c ‘ local school divi- 
sion staff whose training and experience qualifies him to render 
the following services: 

L ('ftnsitJiftUrt Sftriits to parents, teachers. administrative 
and supe* ory personnel, in respirt to factors which af- 
fect the child’s learning and optimum adjustment to his 
social and educational environment. This involves preven- 
tion as well as rehabilitation. As a member of the edu- 
cational team, the school psychologist makes recommenda- 
tions to school personnel rcy r ardiny r curriculum planning 
and programming for children with significant adjustment 
problems jn both general and pecial education. 

'1 Dittunifsf it- Sfi rins which involve evaluating ami interpre- 
ting the intellectual, social and emotional development of 
children and youth. In this capacity the school psychologist 
use’s a variety of clinical techniques to diagnose the* ante- 
cedents of the disability. The school psychologist interpicts 
the academic liabilities which handicap the child in his 
school environment, as well as the personality problems 
which interfere with the child's overall attempts to develop 
a secure, w* ll integrated personality. In this way, the school 
psychologist applies psychology as a body of knowledge on 
human behavior to , hc educational situation 



Hi march St evicts which miuhv particular competencies in 
experimental and developmental psychology, as well as skill 
in statistical inference. The psychologist in a public school 
system may find little time for this service at the outset 
lail should gradually assume sonic responsibility in this 
direction, either independently or in cooperation with other 
services in the schools. 

While the school psychologist will have the competencies 
through tv.iininir and experience to render the kinds of services 
mentioned ibove. the nature and scope of his activities will be 
inti none eel oy ; 

1, Hie school p filiation and the si/.c and type of the school 
division where he is employed. 

2. The number of spuial departments and special personnel 
employed in a school division, 

.'V The extent of training, the special skills, competencies and 
interests of the psychologist. 



Abe issue ii to tlt< H i'ffltott ton of tin Child's A bi/cn tt.t*fl Xtitls 

The individual psychological evaluation is an important part 
of the total information considered in examining the nature aval 
needs of the individual child. It is one of several steps in the 
process of evaluation. 

The psychological examination should be a reliable record of 
information for those who use it: therefore, it should be admin- 
istered by a State Hoard approved and or State licensed psychol- 
ogist. 

Significant background information concerning the child (de- 
velopmental. physical, social, educational, etc.) should be made 
available to the psychologist prior In the date of examination. 
This information can be second by the visiting teacher in co- 
operation with the present classroom teacher (s). the principal, 
the appropriate supervisor* or other appropriate petsoiineb 

ulittls of A iKsifchoUrtfical fit port 

The psychological examiner should yive a written report of 
his fmdinys. The report should Ik comprehensive. precise* and 
expressed in lan^uaye which can he understood and interpreted 
by teachers and others who use it. 



XATUKfi OF THE i'SYrHOI.OlSIST UKPOUT 




The essential elements of a psychological report should include 
the following: 

A. Identifying ir formation 

Name. birth date, parents, address of child, name of 
school and irrnric. number .of siblings 

K. Keason for referral 

C. Name of test(s), name of examiner. and date adminis- 
tered 

I>. Test(s) results 

1. Psychological scores 

Intelligence quotient (IQ) with significant sub-test 
scores 

Mental age development (M.A.) 

Probable academic potential 

2. Personality inventories 

E. Findings 

C hild's reaction to the testing-attitude and beha\ior 

Anything striking or unusual in appearance 

Psychologist’s evaluation based oil total test findings 

Psychologist’s recommendations relative to child’s na- 
ture and needs, including suggestions for behavioral 
management 

F. Conference to discuss findings 
Can fit! ( utia! Matt tin} 

Psychological findings should be treated as confidential infor- 
mation: however, this information should be made a\, ilable to 
the classroom teacher who must utilize the information in plan- 
ning to nuct the needs of the individual child. 
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SUPERVISION OK SPECIAL EDUC ATION PROGRAMS ON 
THE LOCAL LEVEL 

Sped ill Education programs operate more elTeetively and sue- 
icssiully when one person has the responsibility for the entire 
program. The person selected for this role should possess (quali- 
ties of leadership and personal characteristics which enable him 
to work dl’cetively with others, as well as have knowledge and 
experience in the education of exceptional child* en. If his knowl- 
edge and or experience are limited, he should be willing to con- 
tinue his training. 

The responsibility for supervision of special ’duration varies 
nmnuir school divisions. In some instances, it is delegated to the 
director of instruction, a supervisor, or a visiting teacher. This 
type of supervision may be adequate when there are only a few 
classes within the school division. When a propram expands to 
the extent that it demands more time than the person in a dual 
vole can supply, then one individual, released from other pro- 
fessional duties, .should be designated Coordinator, Supervisor, 
or Director of Special Education. A suppested minimum stan- 
dard wouM be ten or more full-time special cduc it ion teachers or 
therapists to justify a full-time coordinator. 

Tht ('ntirrfittntftr of Sjxdnl Ktlticalintt 

The cll'cctiveni'ss of Special Education Sere cos is contingent 
upon the coordination of the various areas of Special Education, 
the integration of Special Education into the total program of 
the school, and the optimum use of community and state re- 
sources. The coordinator, supervisor or direct n* of Special Edu- 
cation furnishes leadership for and works ■ loselv with other 
school personnel, parents, connnunity and state agencies. He 
should have the responsibility for the program in the local school 
division and be vested with authority to \ni| lenient the Special 
Education program, subject to Ihe approval of the school ad- 
ministrator. 

The coordinator's d ties may be many and varied and will 
include r 

Initial program planning: continuous plant in# for an expand, 
od, sequential program; enlistment of stall' support ; appropri- 
ate and adequate blent bicat ion procedures; placement of chil- 
dren*, team conferences; supervision of record keepinp for all 
children in the program; public and ccnmin nit y relations; ar- 
ticulation between various professional primps and sch ol per- 
sonnel; selecting and recomniendinp teachers for sprciM 

(*>n 




classes; orientation seminars; in-service training programs; 
counseling with teachers, parents and others; procurement and 
distribution of materials; examining, asscssng and designing 
curricula and grading or reporting procedures; transporta- 
tion; promotion of allied services for special education (library 
services, audiovisual services, special resmiTO services, etc); 
reporting progress to administrative stall’; program evalua- 
tion; and follow-up procedures. 

Qualifications 

The person who is driven overall respinsibiiity for the direc- 
tion of the program for exceptional children needs the definite 
personal qualities exported of any good administrator as well as 
specialized training and experience. These qualities include ma- 
ture judgment, rr-sourcefi Incss. organizational ability and sen- 
sitivity to the nature and needs of all types of exceptionalities 
He must be a person who is able to adjust to others in his work- 
ing relationships. He should possess a sound philosophy of regu- 
lar and special education. He should have a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the functioning of agencies vhich exist for the 
benefit of children with special needs. 

Training should include a bread background in general edu- 
cation with courses ii. administration and supervision. Minimum 
professional (nullifications should include the Post Graduate Pro- 
fessional Certificate, a Master's degree in Special Education whh 
a major in at least one area of exceptionality, and a minimum 
of fiv? years of recent and successful professional school ex- 
perience, three years of which shall have been, in a class for ex- 
ceptional children. 
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EVALUATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Evaluation should be an integral part in planning for Special 
Education programs. (Vitoria should be developed which wdl 
indicate the contribution of Special Education programs tn the 
total educational endeavor of the school division. Suggestions 
which follow may help in developing local evaluative procedures. 

1. OVERALL EVALUATION 

A. Analysis of Philosophic Aspect of Special Education 
Programs 

1. What are the school division's Innjr ra litre educational 
iroals? 

2. How are Special Education programs included in the 
j/oals for the total school program? 

i$. What are your specific poals for Specia Education 
programs ? 

4. What are your objectives for each Specii [ Education 
program? 

MU — ED — PII — VI — Hearing — Speech — LI) 
— Ilomcbouiid — Hospital Programs? 

5. Has ea r ‘h teacher developed specific educational ob- 
jectives for her assignment ? 

(j. Are speeilic (objectives developed for cai h student? 

U. Analysis of Need 

1. What procedures have been established to determine 
the need for Special Education program* — in the lo- 
cal school divisions? If regional pmer.muniny h in- 
volved, what procedures have b«T»i established 1o de- 
termine the need for ivp*mnai Special Education pro- 
grams ? 

2. What procedures have been established to assess Ibr 
needs of the learner? 

IF What procedures have been establfshi d t <» tran>!atc 
the need for Special Education prop r *ants and the 
needs of the learner into the need lor Special Educa- 
tion personnel? 

It. ADMINISTRATIVE PROC EDURES 

1. Who arc the members of your local advisory commilt-c 

for handicapped children which advises the school 

board ? 
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2. What are the results of your survey of local needs to 
determine the estimated number of children requiring 
Special Education programs? 

3. What in-service ai d community education leading to- 
wards acceptance and understanding of the program by 
parents and school personnel was conducted prior to 
the initiation of the Special F ducat ion program? 

a. What procedures were established for measuring the 
effective!' css of the program orientation? 

b. What were the results? 

4. Who is the person on the local school division staff who 
supervises or coordinates the Special Education pro- 
grams? 

n. What background of training and experience qualifies 
him for this position? 

b. What is his relationship to other members of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory stafl ? 

o. Indicate the flow of authority for Special Education 
programs from the superintendent to the teacher. 

G What positions on your staff constitute the Special Edu- 
cation admissions committee? 

7. Is the eligibility of the child for Special Education pro- 
grams determined by the admissions committee? If not, 
by whom is this decision made? 

How do you determine which of the following reports 
me relevant to the determination of each handicapping 
condition ? 

a. Individual psychological evaluation by a State 1 Hoard 
of Education approved and or State licensed psy- 
chologist including both verbal and nonverbal tests 

b. Psychiatric evaluation 

c. Educational evaluation which includes achievement 
tests, cumulative records, t^ach s rs' observations, and 
any other pertinent information concerning the edu- 
cational needs of the child 

d. A general physical and medical examination which 
includes both visual and hearing acuity in addition 
to an assessment of the effect of childhood diseases 
and illnesses 
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e. Speech evaluation b> a speech clinician 

f. Social casework study inducing information from 
parent:] relative to the developmental history of the 
child and the nature of his social environment. 

8. Who decides placement of the child in the appropriate 
Special Education program? 

t). Are children grouped by age and exceptionality accord- 
ing to recommended practices in the Slate Guidelines? 
If not. what is your rationale for the deviations? 

10. 1 1 o'.\ does the number of children in each special class 
compare with the maximum size recommended by the 
State Guidelines? 

PH — EM R - TMR — ED — LD — HI 

11. What is the case load of Visiting Teachers, Speech Spe- 
cialists, Hearing Specialists and Resourc Teacher*? 

12. What are the periods of revaluation of the child in 
each Special Education program? 

13. Does the length of the special education school day ap- 
proximate the regular school day? If not what is the 
length of the school day and the rationale for its es- 
tablishment? 

14. Do the Special Education personnel hold Virginia en- 
dorsement appropriate to their job assignments? 

Please list each teacher not fully endorsed by name and 
indicate number of semester hours needed to complete 
endorsement. 

15. How often arc appropriate in-set vice training sessions 
offered to Special Education personnel? 

III. FACILITIES. EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

A. Do the facilities housing Special Education programs 
meet the minimum State re luiremenl for instructional 
space? 

I?, Do the facilities homing Spavin 1 Education programs 
meet the appropriate muiirements for specific areas of 
exceptionality ? 

C. Are Special Education programs housed in currently 
operating regular elementary or secondary schools? 




Are these Special Education programs housed in build- 
ings with “normal ' children of similar chronological 
age? 

R Is the per pupil amount for instructional materials es- 
tablished division-wide available foi the purchases of 
Special Education materials? 

E. Is there available a variety of instructional materials and 
equipment appropriate to each Special Education pro- 
gram? 

(This implies educational materials that may be differ- 
ent from those used in regular classrooms.) Please list 
examples. 

IV. OPERATION OK PROGRAM (This section to be completed 
for each ‘Tea of exceptionality included in program.) 

A. What procedures have been established to assess the 
effects of this Special Education program in terms of its 
objectives? 

B. Is the instruction reliant to the objectives? 

C. Do the Special Education teachers take achievement into 
consideration for grouping for instruction within the 
classroom ? 

1. How is the achievement measured? 

(teacher assessment, standardized tests, etc.) 

2. How often does regrouping take place based on pupil 
progress? 

I). What are the criteria for reassignment to another class- 
room? 

E. What arc the criteria for graduation fi >ni this Special 
Education program? 

(remediation, re-evaluation, graduation, etc.) 

F. What plans have been made to insure student under- 
standing of the prog; am objectives? 

V. DATA COLLECTION ANT) ANALYSIS 

A. Have pioecdures been established to determine whether 
the objectives of the Special Education programs have 
been accomplished? 

B. Ls the data which is collected related to the objectives? 

C. How is the data utilized in modification of Special Edu- 
cation programs? 

D. Is the data analysis available to those involved in the 
programs? 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES AVAILABLE 
FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Personnel of the Special Education Service of the State De- 
partment of Education provide leadership and consultative ser- 
vices concerning: educational ser% ices for the speech and heaving 
impaired, mentally retarded, learning disabled emotionally dis- 
turbed and physically handicapped; hospital and homo instruc- 
tion; the visiting teacher program, and the school psychology 
program. Assistance is ottered to local school divisions by: 

Collecting, interpreting, and disseminating significant in- 
formation relative to the vuiiou.s phases of Special Educa- 
tion. 

Preparing bulletins, manuals, guides, and other materials 
useful in Special Education services. 

Participating in conf?rences, workshops, and meetings of 
various kinds, such as those planned for: 

Orientation 

In-service training 

Program planning 

Evaluation 

I Ji forma t iouu I pi i r poses 
Professional stimulation 

Holding conferences with individuals and small groups. 

Participating, on invitation, in mee tings with professional 
and lay groups. 

Demonstration of representative samples of educational 
materials related to special Education. 

Planning and conducting State conferences, seminars, and 
workshops to develop understandings umI to assist in the 
training of those who are engaged in Special Education ser- 
vices or those who are prospective personnel in this are:', 
of education. 

Providing stair members for speaking engagements and 
other kinds of program participation related to services for ex- 
ceptional children. 
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Preparing forms ami collecting data through records and 
reports which become useful information for national, state, 
and local purposes. 

Cooperating in various ways with professional associations 
and institutions of higher education for the improvement of 
educational practices for children in all areas of exception- 
alities. 

Offering consultative services tv, local school divisions with 
the approval of the superintendents. 

Reimbursing local school divisions, from State funds, on 
programs for exceptional children as outlined in this man- 
ual. 



Serving as a e'earinghouse for information, suggestions, 
and resources relating to Special Education services. 

Making available essential information to citizens, organi- 
zations, and agencies so that they can participate with school 
administrators in planning a program for exceptional chil- 
dren within the framework of the State's philosophy 

Developing libraries and hies of information from local, 
state, and national sc u cos concerning the nature and edu- 
cation of exceptional children. 

Assisting in the development of curriculum materials for 
exceptional children. 

Assisting local school divisions, upon request, in planning 
and establishing experimental or pilot programs for the 
improvement of instruction for exceptional children. 

Helping to establish valid criteria for the process of identi- 
fying various classifications of exceptional children. 

Supplying information and guidance to local school systems, 
parent organizations, and other groups in an effort to elicit 
full and intelligent cooperation in providing differentiated 
education for exceptional children. 

Assisting in the development, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of applications for use of other than State funds for 
special education programs in relation to existing educa- 
tional programs. 
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